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BETWEEN DEADLOCK AND HOPE 


HE year that is drawing to a close will go down in the history 
T of international relations as one of grave difficulties. It began 

in an atmosphere of high hopes. But its passage was full of 
dangerous and disturbing tensions and no solution was forthcoming 
to a single one of the international problems which have to be 
settled before peace can be consolidated. Nevertheless there is 
| a feeling everywhere that the time is near when common sense and 
'a responsible attitude to the fate of mankind will ultimately 
prevail. 
| This year has, then, been one of deadlock. However, there are 
| different kinds of deadlock. It is not being unduly optimistic to think 
that the deadlock of 1960 had its good side in that it made everyone 
realize that things could not go on as they were, that the risks were 
too great and that it was essential to make a joint effort to bring 
back mutual trust to international relations and set about the 
concrete solution of disputes. This means above all making some 
headway on the most important issues: disarmament, the settle- 
ment of the Berlin question and of a peace treaty with Germany. 


Authoritative government representatives in the East and the 
West have stated that a war would mean the annihilation of civiliza- 
tion. The most elementary conclusion from this is that peace must 
be considered the prime common good of both East and West and 
the greatest joint concern of all states regardless of their system. 

We in Poland, as in the other Socialist countries, are not isolated 
in the belief that the cause of the latest tension in the international 
Situation is the policy of the United States. Such phrases as “political 
_ paralysis” and “negative policy” were coined not in this part of the 
world but in the West. They have been universally used to 
characterize the political line of the outgoing Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration. It is a policy that has been increasingly criticized 
in the United States itself. There can be no doubt that the result 
of the presidential election indicates a desire for change on the part 
| of a large section of the American people. Good manners require us 
to refrain from bringing up, at a moment when a new president 
is about to take office, all the unfortunate actions pursued by 
Washington in the last twelve months. We hope that the future will 
dispel all memories of past errors. It is obvious to everyone that 
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4 BETWEEN DEADLOCK AND HOPE 


there can be no international détente or end to the arms rage 
without the cooperation of the United States. It is not surprising, 
then, that a change of government in that country has been greeted 
not only with interest but with a certain new hopefulness. 


The keynote of 1960 was the persistent peace campaign of the 
Socialist countries, particularly the Soviet Union and the personal 
contribution of Mr Khrushchev. The declaration of the Communist 
and workers’ parties published in Moscow in December once again 


confirmed beyond all doubt that a policy of peace has remained ; 
the fundamental principle and the permanent target of all the | 


Socialist countries. 


The two concepts — the rigid immutability of the West and the 
energy of the Socialist countries in seeking new peaceful solutions — 
met head on at the recent session of the United Nations, particularly 
during the time that the leaders of government were attending it. 


The Assembly became a magnifying glass which showed up clearly | 


the new alignment of forces, the main differences and the most 
important needs of the modern world. Pessimists might claim that 
nothing came of this session. It is true that on the main issue of 
disarmament — a matter of life and death for the human race — no 
advance was made. It is also true that the most elementary principles 
of common sense and justice were once again overruled with the 
refusal to admit People’s China to the UN, which tragically weakens 
the stature of this organization. But one would have to be blind not 
to see the other side of the medal. The session dealt a heavy blow 
to colonialism, speeded up the formation of a broad grouping of 
neutral states, and concentrated the attention of world public opinion 
on the peaceful proposals of Mr Khrushchov. 


The new nations of Africa, like the larger countries of Asia, vary 
considerably one from another in their traditions, their sympathies, 
the closeness of their relations with their former rulers and their 
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social policies. But what they all have in common, apart from 
a universal hatred of colonialism, is a determined opposition to the) 
cold war, which can bring them nothing but harm. These countries, 
whose réle on the international scene is constantly growing, are 
going to be a vigorous ally of the forces of peace in the world. | 


Poland, as is universally known, is one of those countries 
urgently interested in disarmament and the consolidation of peace 
ful cooperation. We have interpreted her part in world affairs # 
one of support of understanding and of relaxation. This was the 
principle that inspired the work of the Polish delegation to the, 
15th General Assembly and the proposals submitted by it. In his| 
report to the Sejm, Wladyslaw Gomulka repeated these proposals: 

“While giving full support to universal and complete disarm* 
ment and all the proposals connected with it presented by the Soviet 
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Union, the Polish delegation also moved certain proposals of its 
race | own, which were directly connected with the issue of disarmament. 
sing, | These proposals stipulate: 
eted “first — the setting up of a committee composed of leading 
specialists from many countries to draw up a report on the effects 
the | of nuclear weapons, particularly in relation to human life and health, 
onal | material goods and culture; 
unist “second — the conclusion of an agreement to end all nuclear 
wain | tests; countries which own and produce the bomb would not make 
ained , it available to other countries nor give them any assistance in 
the | embarking on their own production of it; all countries would agree 
to set up no more military bases or installations for rocket weapons 
1 the | 0? the territory of other countries; 

: “third — the establishment of a denuclearized zone covering 
larly Poland, Czechoslovakia and both parts of Germany.” 


ig it These proposals do not directly affect the issue of disarmament; 
early their object is to curb the armaments race, create conditions where 
most| international détente becomes possible, and provide an atmosphere 
“that| conducive to disarmament negotiations. They would become the 
Me t first step on the road to universal and complete disarmament. There 
—no| iS another important aspect to these proposals — they are meant 
ciples to point out to the world the danger of nuclear weapons and war 
h the today. 

akens The .proposals are self-explanatory, and there is nothing 
d not| disingenuous about the intentions behind them. The object of the 
blow | first is to enlist the UN is showing everyone in the world the full 
ng of horror of modern war. In the second the aim is an at least partial 
sinion | freezing of armaments, and the third calls for a re-examination of the 
| Rapacki Plan in the light of new circumstances. 


vary An important contribution to the cause of peace were the words 
sthies, of warning spoken by Mr Gomulka at the General Assembly of 
their| the danger to Europe presented by the resurrection of the spirit of 
- from irredentism and militarism in West Germany. His speech accused 
to the| those forces in Germany which twice in the course of a single 
ntries, Seneration have plunged the world into war and are once again 
g, are | beginning to talk in the same old terms. No one can deny that Poland 
| has a unique right to assess what is and what is not revisionism and 
_ } militarism in Germany. 

mond Getting back to the original point, the deadlock of 1960 has 
peat’ highlighted the whole danger of the present situation and brought 
the | home not only to statesmen but also to wide sections of public 
2 the opinion what are the problems that most urgently require solution. 
In his It has also brought to light the vast new processes which are going 
“ to influence the future course of events. In our opinion this is not 
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‘| wishful thinking; sober analysis of the international situation 
justifies a forecast that 1961 will be a better and more rational year, 
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i ear of major negotiations. This is humanity's only hope. 
= is adhies 4 be a candle source of bewilderment to the historians 


future to explain how it was possible that in the second half | 
* ae 20th air a much mental and material energy was wasted | 
and so much precious time thrown away before solutions were | 


tually reached which are going to seem absurdly obvious: peace 
io suet birthright, and every penny spent on armaments has 
thrown down the gutter. 
sr-8 the difficulties that face our generation in the work of 
making this obvious truth the cornerstone of international policy, 
any state inspired by a desire for peace can count on the cooperation 
of Poland. 
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NEW MARKETS, NEW GOODS 


by 
BOHDAN LACZKOWSKI 


HE final analysis, made during the last few months, of the 
premises of the Five Year Plan, 1961-65, has demonstrated 
once more that foreign trade is one of the key factors de- 
termining the success or otherwise of the whole plan. This viewpoint 
does not mean that new facts have been discovered or previous 
decisions have had to be changed. The fundamentals of the situation 


| remain the same, and so does the general line to be followed within 


these next five years. However, as the starting date approaches, 
possible difficulties stand out more clearly. 

To see these aims and difficulties in proper perspective it is 
necessary to review the developments of the last decade, since during 
this period important changes have taken place in the commodity 
structure of Polish foreign trade. They were partly a reflection of 
processes taking place in the national economy and partly a result 
of the changing situation on the foreign markets. 


In the decade 1950-59, an immense investment effort was made 
during the Six Year Plan 1950-55. At that time, capital equipment 
occupied first place among imports and in the peak year, 1953, ac- 
counted for 41 per cent of total imports. Coal was the main export 
item and accounted for 50-60 per cent of the total value of exports 





during the early years of the plan. It was not until 1955, that its 
share fell to 40 per cent. 

This typical phenomenon of Polish foreign trade in the early 
| fifties — the exchange of coal for machinery — was to undergo con- 

siderable changes in subsequent years. 

Owing to the country’s rapid industrialization and consequent 
growing fuel needs, coal exports, which in 1950 had amounted to 
| 26,600,000 tons had fallen to 13,400,000 tons, the lowest figure for 
the whole decade. 

In 1958 and 1959, thanks to increased productivity coal exports 
again rose to about 16 million tons yearly, but these two years were 
unfortunately marked by a serious fall in the world prices, As 
a result, Poland’s coal revenue was about 150 million dollars lower 
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in 1959 than in 1955. During the second half of the fifties, cog] 
therefore had a constantly diminishing part in Poland’s exports, 
falling from 34 per cent of total exports in 1956, to 26 per cent 
in 1957, 22.1 per cent in 1958 and 18.5 per cent in 1959. 

The second half of the fifties was a period of fundamental change 
in the structure of Polish exports — and also of imports. Even in 
the final years of the Six Year Plan certain economic difficulties had 
begun to make themselves felt as a result of agriculture lagging 
behind industrial development and being unable to supply sufficient 
quantities of food for the rapidly growing urban population. By ' 
1954-56 the import of foodstuffs was increasing, imports of machin- 
ery and equipment decreasing (due to curtailed investment) and the 
import of raw materials had been stepped up considerably, following 
the industrial expansion of the previous years. 

There was a still greater imbalance in imports during a little less 





than two years, from the first half of 1956 to the first months of 
1958. It was as if the lack of balance between the various branches 
of production in preceding years was now to be reflected in the 
foreign trade structure. A characteristic of this period was the| 
marked increase in import of foodstuffs and industrial consumer | 
goods for the home market, while at the same time the expanding 
industry’s demand for basic raw materials continued to grow. 

The sharp fall in coal revenues made it imperative to seek a re- | 
placement in other exports. The place of coal was gradually taken 
by machinery and equipment, followed by agricultural products and 
foodstuffs as the agricultural situation improved. In the period 
1956-59 exports of capital equipment rose by 95 per cent, and 
agricultural exports by 97 per cent (in volume). Thus equipment and 
machinery came to take first place in the total value of Polish 
exports (27.2 per cent in 1959), while agricultural exports (also in 
1959) amounted to 16.9 per cent of the total value, and were, there- 
fore, not far behind coal (18.5 per cent of total exports). After a fall 
in 1958, exports of industrial consumer goods, which had previously 
been inconsiderable, rose to 6.5 per cent of total exports in 1959. 

The trend outlined above is planned to develop during the Five 
Year Plan, 1961-65. By 1965 the commodity structure of Polish 
exports is expected to look as follows: 





Machinery and equipment 37.5 per cent 
Raw materials (including coal) mF «ws 
Agricultural products MB | 
Industrial consumer goods 3% CO 


The diagram on the next page shows how very different was the 
structure of Polish exports in 1955. 

In the next Five Year Plan there is not only to be a significant 
increase in the amount of capital equipment exported, but also 
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NEW MARKETS, NEW GOODS 


1955 1965 





Bt Machinery and Equipment Wy Agricultural and Food Products 
eee Raw ney netting Industrial Consumer Goode 


changes in the type of goods. The main emphasis will be on entire 
industrial plants, ships and railway rolling stock, but exports of 
machine tools, electrical equipment, building machinery, road- 
building machinery, cranes, lorries, etc., will also be increased. 

Steps have already been taken in the direction of these changes. 
The value of complete industrial plants exported in the first half 
of 1960 was 51.3 per cent higher than in the first half of 1959, while 
exports of railway carriages were 12.7 per cent higher, and machine 
tools 9.8 per cent higher. ' 

Of these capital goods, which play such a key réle in Poland’s 
exports, more than four-fifths are exported to the Socialist countries, 
which also take about half Poland’s coal exports. Agricultural ex- 
ports, on the other hand, largely go to the capitalist countries, which 
also take the other half of the coal exports. Altogether (taking 
imports and exports together) about 60-65 per cent of Polish foreign 
trade is with the Socialist countries, while 35-40 per cent is with 
the capitalist countries. 

In the approaching Five Year Plan many import and export 
quotas have already been fixed in long-term trade agreements with 
the Socialist countries in Europe. Polish exports are to rise by about 
50 per cent over 1960 (by 75 per cent to the Soviet Union). The 
greater part of Poland’s export trade will be settled according to 
these agreements. 

To reach the 1965 targets, exports of machinery and equipment 
will have to rise by 112 per cent, industrial consumer goods by 
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85 per cent, and food and agricultural products by 48 per cent. Fog yrch: 
comparison, it should be noted that over the last four years th aave | 
average annual increase of machinery exports was 28.6 per cent ; Pr 
while in the same period (1956-59) the average annual increase in betwe 
exports of foodstuffs and agricultural produce was 21.9 per cent. Polan 

On what basis were these export targets for 1961-65 fixed and indus’ 
why are exports of machinery, for instance, to increase much more produ 
than exports of food and agricultural produce? Mc 

In drawing up the export plans, the factors which have to be jn UN 
taken into account must, of course, include production potential, the g 
general economic trends (e.g. advancing industrialization) the in- gollec 
creasing consumer needs of the rapidly growing population, and tries’ 
world market forecasts. tries 

These data must be related to the main function of the export jndus 
trade, that is the provision of funds necessary to cover import needs. Fr 
At present — and this will be even more true of 1965 — the main next 
import items are raw materials. a gre 

The greatest of Poland’s natural resources is, of course, coal. But partr 
apart from this she also has other raw materials, such as sulphur have 
and copper. Because of the exploitation difficulties associated with kinds 
these latter, work and money invested in them will only bear fruit with 
later. Iron ore in Poland is scarce, and contains only a small per- exar 
centage of pure iron. Zinc, however, is produced in large quantities. trade 

This list of natural resources is very incomplete, but suffices to is of 
show which of the most important raw materials Poland must thro 
import from abroad. These are iron ore, oil, and oil by-products, trad 
followed by rubber, hides, and raw materials for textiles, such as A 
cotton and wool. Imports will have to increase to keep pace with thes 
industrial development and the greater range of industry’s needs. Poli: 
Even now approximately half the number of people employed in sea’ 
industry work in factories whose production is based on imported I 
raw materials. In addition Poland must also import large quantities | gooc 
of cattle fodder which agriculture is unable to provide in sufficient of t 
quantities. ; 

Long-term trade agreements’ with other member countries of the _ trad 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance will continue to supply do ‘ 
part, or even the whole of Poland’s need for oil, oil by-products, 
iron ore, nickel, aluminia, aluminium, synthetic rubber, etc. But in the 
1965 Poland will have to import either from the Socialist countries the 
of Asia, or from the capitalist countries, the greater part of her fine 
requirements of grain, wool, hides, natural rubber, copper, cellulose | qua 
for the paper industry, as well as more than half her requirements and 
of zinc, chrome ore, asbestos fibre, and nearly half her cotton ind 
requirements. unc 

Imports of some of these articles will no doubt be covered by pri 
long-term agreements with the Socialist countries of Asia (agree- Ew 
ments which will probably be signed before the end of the year), but me 
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*nt. Foz yrchases of other raw materials — and in large quantities — will 
ars th ave to be made in the capitalist markets. 
Tr cent ; Probably this will lead to the emergence of “natural trade routes” 
ease in petween some overseas countries that are rich in raw materials and 
nt. Poland, who will be able to supply them with capital equipment or 
ed and industrial consumer goods in exchange for raw materials or semi- 
h more products. 
Most of these overseas countries belong to the group referred to 
+ to be in UNO statistics as “underdeveloped”. The criterion is usually that 
tential, the given country needs technical aid. In actual fact, however, this 
he in- collective name covers a very wide range of differences, from coun- 
1, and tries with a relatively high level of economic development to coun- 
tries that are only now beginning to take their first steps towards 
export jndustrialization. 
needs. From the commodity structure of Polish exports planned for the 
> Main next five-year period in which exports of machinery are to play 
a great rdéle, it can be seen that Poland’s most important trade 
il. But partners among the overseas countries should be those which already 
Uphur have a well-developed industrial base and consequently require all 
| with kinds of capital equipment. Poland already has close trade contacts 
’ fruit with some of these countries — India, Brazil, or the Argentine for 
| per- example, while with others — for instance Mexico or South Africa — 
tities. trade has been very limited. Trade between Poland and Australia 
ces to is of a special nature since Polish wool imports from Australia go 
must through London, and therefore figure as a British re-export in 
ducts, trade statistics. 
ch as As far as future developments can be foreseen it looks as though 
with these countries might all be good customers for the whole range of 
eeds. Polish capital goods exports, machine tools, and also for land and 
ed in sea transport equipment. 
orted | In turn, all the countries mentioned above can supply numerous 
tities | goods needed by Poland. Theoretically, therefore, one may speak 
cient of them as “complementary” trade partners. 
It is not only economic considerations of course that determine 
f the | trade exchanges. Political considerations also play a réle and so 
pply do tradition, finance and established trade contacts. 
ucts, | Until now, Poland’s foreign trade has been mainly confined to 
it in| the Socialist and capitalist countries of Europe, but the changes in 
tries | the structure of exports and imports have made it necessary to 
her _ find wider markets. The countries of Western Europe buy only small 
lose | quantities of Polish capital goods or industrial consumer goods, 
ents | and all attempts to increase such exports meet with cries of dumping 
tton | induced by fundamentally different methods of calculating costs 
under a centrally-planned and directed economy and private enter- 
| by | prise. As a result, attempts to export industrial goods to Western 
ree- | Europe or to the United States are often countered by discriminatory 
but | measures, such as higher customs duties. 
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Exports of foodstuffs and agricultural products from Poland tp 
Western Europe have increased lately, but if the Mansholt Com. 
mon Market plan goes through, Polish exports no doubt will come 
up against serious difficulties. For this reason, the plans for 1961-65 
foresee a reduction of the demand for these commodities, and it js 
hoped that other markets will be found for them outside Europe. 

Thus everything taken together — export possibilities and im- 
port needs — goes to show that trade with non-European countries 
must be stepped up considerably. 

According to UNO statistics the limited financial possibilities 
felt by Poland are also experienced by the countries classified as | 
underdeveloped. In 1959 these countries covered 86 per cent of their 
imports by exports. But the problem of exports is not the same in 
every case. Some of these countries obtain the necessary currency 
by exporting only one or two raw materials, for which it is some- 
times difficult to find a market. They are, therefore, usually ready 
to conclude barter agreements, and Poland already has many agree- 
ments of this kind. 

In 1958 the underdeveloped countries purchased altogether 
7,900 million dollars’ worth of machinery and equipment, and 
7,300 million dollars worth of industrial consumer goods, that is, 
a bare 15 per cent of world imports of finished goods. It is worth 
quoting some figures here. For example, in United States exports to 
underdeveloped countries machinery accounts for 41 per cent, in 
British exports for 46 per cent, in West German exports for 53 per 
cent, in French exports for 25 per cent, and in Japanese exports for 
18 per cent. 

As against this the percentage of industrial exports other than 
machinery was 69 per cent for Japan, 40 per cent for France, 34 per 
cent for Britain, 33 per cent for Western Germany, and 22 per cent 
for the United States. If Poland succeeds in reaching her export 
targets for 1961-65, then the commodity structure of her foreign 
trade with the underdeveloped countries will be nearer to the West 
European or British model than to the Japanese. 

Of all these countries, Poland’s closest trade contacts are with 
Asia, then with Latin America, and last with Africa. Approximately 
two-thirds of Polish exports to Africa go to the United Arab 
Republic, which in exchange supplies Poland with more than four- 
fifths of her long-staple cotton. Poland’s exports to other African 
countries constitute about 5 per cent of her total exports. 


Altogether, then, Poland must take advantage of many possi- 


bilities that are still unexplored if she is to reach the targets set 
out in the plan for 1961-1965. 
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THE SYSTEM OF PRICING 


by 
HENRYK FISZEL 


HE price system under Socialism is one of the most complicated 

issues in economic theory. At one time many Western econ- 

omists used to question the possibility of economic calculation 
in the Socialist economy and, consequently, the possibility of eco- 
nomic development. Their arguments were mainly based on the 
assertion that the lack of private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction renders impossible an objective system of prices, such as 
would form the foundation of correct economic activity. Yet practice 
has shown that the Socialist countries have developed at an un- 
precedented rate and have become a great economic force, in spite 
of the fact that their price system is defective. 

There is no doubt, however, that the economic achievements of 
these countries would be still greater if they had a correct system of 
prices and if economic calculation occupied its due place. 

Economic practice obviously could not have waited for theory to 
provide it with recommendations for action, since an economy cannot 
even for a moment exist without prices. This led to the development 
of a structure of prices on an empirical basis. In the course of time 
certain principles were formulated, to which theorists, too, had 
made a contribution. 

The most important are given below. 

Among the various functions of price, its réle as an instrument 
of economic calculation comes to the forefront. It is from this point 
of view that price is fixed, so as to give the buyer a correct criterion 
of choice corresponding to social interests. Thus, the function of price 
consists in shaping demand, since for the buyer it is a parameter on 
the basis of which he makes his economic decisions. This is the 
first principle of price fixing. 

There is complete agreement between theorists and practicians 
on the principle of central price fixing (by state authorities), and 
also on the preservation of uniform prices for similar goods regard- 
less of the varying levels of costs in different factories, mines, etc. 
The thesis of price stabilization for a period of several years, during 
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which in principle they should not be changed, is also practically 
unchallenged. 

These principles, decisive for the value of price systems in the 
Socialist economy, are, however, not devoid of serious shortcomings. 

If we consider prices as the instruments of a correct shaping of 
demand, then such criteria as the uniformity of prices, their stabil- 
ization and the central method of fixing them are in full concord 
with this function. But these principles are to some extent in col- 
lision with the function of prices which consists in shaping supply 
and its structure. 

Thus, the principle of the uniformity of prices, while extremely 
convenient for calculation, causes difficulties with suppliers who 
produce identical goods, usually at different cost levels. 

Further, centralism in the field of prices is undoubtedly a pre- 
requisite for the rational use of limited resources. This is primarily 


due to the fact that prices can be fixed in conformity with the | 


outlay of labour, expressed in terms of production costs. Centralism 
also enables the state to establish, by means of its price policy, 
various social preferences, and to influence demand so that the 
production apparatus can be used in a rational way. 

But these merits of central price fixing occasionally account 
for the fact that the price system is at variance with the needs 
of economic calculation on the part of individual enterprises. In 
many cases the system must of necessity ignore the foundations of 
economic calculation in these enterprises. This leads to the phenome- 
non that some enterprises, guided by the principle of profitability, 
tend to turn out goods which bring them maximum profits, at the 
expense of other, unprofitable or less profitable goods. 

The same can be said of the merits and demerits of price stability. 
A stabilized price system greatly simplifies calculation and facilitates 
accounting of social labour (since frequent changes in prices make the 
pecuniary aspect distort the picture of actual outlays of labour and 
its dynamics). 

Moreover, static prices are not an steatis instrument for guiding 
production. In particular, rigid prices make it difficult: 


1) to distribute products economically, 
2) to produce the required range of goods, 
3) to make full use of the production apparatus. 


Thus the price system to a certain extent accounts for a dis- 
equilibrium between demand and supply for many goods. This is 
a serious shortcoming of our economy, where a fraction of the 
goods produced is still socially useless. It would, of course, be an 
exaggeration to ascribe defects in that respect exclusively to the 
price system. Undoubtedly, at the root of this partial maladjustment 
of production to needs lies not so much the price system, as certain 
defects in the wages system, especially with respect to bonuses. 
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At present, endeavours are being made to eliminate these inner 
contradictions by fixing, in some cases, separate prices for producers 
who sell their own goods. Discussion on this subject is now taking 
place in such economic journals as Zycie Gospodarcze, Ekonomista, 
and others. 


According to Marxist methodology, social production is divided 
into two sectors: production of the means of production (capital 
goods, raw materials, etc.) and of consumer goods. That division is 
reflected both in the theory and the practice of price policy under 
the Socialist system. 

Those consumer goods which are earmarked for the market in 
the full sense of the term (where the consumer has freedom of 
choice) must have balanced prices. Any infringement of this cardinal 
law of supply and demand inevitably leads to disturbances on the 
market. 

If, for a given price, supply does not cover demand the production 
apparatus must be expanded, and if that cannot be done within 
a short period, prices must be changed. Although such changes are 
not desirable, they are unavoidable from the point of view of the 
market equilibrium. 

The prices of consumer goods are also an instrument for state 
enforcement of a number of social preferences, among others in the 
division of the national income between the various social strata. 
By means of these prices the state also acquires the basic supply 
of financial means earmarked for accumulation, investment and 
other general needs. In this way, the final price which takes into 
consideration all the factors specified above usually deviates from 
— costs, the degree of this deviation varying for different 
goods. 

The situation is different when it comes to the market for the 
means of production. It should be called a quasi-market because of 
the limitations on the choice of buyers. The main body of the 
means of production circulates within the socialized sector, part 
of it reaching the buyers in the form of allotments. Consequently 
these prices are based on production costs. It is still a controversial 
issue whether such prices should be based on average or on marginal 
costs, but the principle remains unchallenged. According to this: 

1) costs are the starting point for fixing a given price, 

2) relations between prices should be in conformity with 
relations between costs. 

Such a relation ensures the planning authorities, at all levels, 
the most correct criterion for choice, since it corresponds to relations. 
between outlays of labour in the production of various goods. 
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This principle does not exclude occasional approved deviations 
from costs, deviations that take into account the preferences of the}’ Pa 
state in the national use of the production apparatus and othe 
resources at its disposal. In particular, these prices must consider 
the rarity of certain raw and other materials and the conditions of 
their substitution. In this way prices may guide enterprises by 
underlining the relative importance of economizing various factors 
and the conditions of choice between them. 


The state does not expect to accumulate capital from the prices 
of the means of production. Accumulation takes place when it comes |” 
to the final product, especially in the consumer market. 





* 
* * 





A correct price system depends not only on the correct criteria} }. 

for price fixing, but also, and, perhaps primarily, on the economic H 

situation of the country. j ug 
There are two factors which guarantee a correct price system: Le j* 


1) equilibrium in the market of consumer goods, 

2) a correct wages policy. 

Both these factors are closely interconnected and react upon one 
another. Thus, a lack of equilibrium in the market inevitably entails 
a rise in the prices of goods sold to the population, which in tum 
results in a rise of wages and of production costs. Further, rises in 
wages which are not justified by the economic progress achieved 
cause a disturbance of equilibrium in the market, together with 
the consequences described above. Since the prices of the means of © 
production do not follow every change in production costs a situation 
develops in which prices lose contact with their base, lag behin 
actual conditions and cease to be a criterion of economic decision 


The development of gaps between prices and production cos 
in our economy in the past was particularly noticeable in the cai 
of coal; for instance in 1951 the price covered 88 per cent of cost 
while in 1959 it was only 55 per cent. ‘ 

It is known that in the mining industry wages play a dominant 
réle in the structure of production costs. That is why rises in wages 
in the past made the price of coal lag behind production costs. 


Ft 
A similar situation, although not so drastic, was noticeable if 
other industries. 
The changes in the prices of the means of production, effected 
on July 1, 1960, ensure, or at least should ensure, a stable price 
system for the period of the next Five Year Plan. 
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This reform was carried out under more favourable conditions 
than before, at a time of general economic stabilization reflected 
in a market equilibrium and in a wages policy that prevents 
inflation, in spite of rapid economic development. 

In other words, the stability “of the entire price system is 
guaranteed by the maintenance of the purchasing power of the 
zloty at an unchanged level. Yet controversies between economists 
as to the principle of price fixing are expected to continue for 
a long time to come. Much time will certainly elapse before the 
principles which today do not raise any theoretical doubts (interest 
on capital, application of ground rent, etc.) can be put into practice. 
Nevertheless one may claim that the present price system is 
gradually becoming bettter adjusted to the needs of the national 
economy. 











GOOD HUNTING 


by 
DOMINIK HORODYNSKI 


HOUGH by profession a political correspondent, it was with 

pleasure I accepted the editors’ invitation to write about 

hunting in Poland. Hunting is my favourite sport, and I keep 
urging everyone to take it up. Contrary to what its opponents 
believe, every true hunter is a guardian of wild life — he must know 
it and love it. This was shown only a short while ago, when the 
International Union for the Preservation of Nature held its meeting 
in Warsaw: its debates were most closely followed by Warsaw 
hunting enthusiasts and it was they who filled the auditorium at 
film shows and lectures. Noteworthy, too, is the fact — and to some 
this may appear paradoxical — that the majority among the delegates 
from several dozen countries were natural scientists and at the same 
time enthusiasts of hunting. I must ask you to forgive me this 
apologia for hunting but people who know little or nothing of the 
subject so often attack us for being heartless and foolish murderers, 
that hunters wishing to talk of their sport almost automatically begin 
by explaining that it has nothing in common with murder. 


Older people interested in hunting may remember the coloured 
posters to be seen before the war in many European cities: “La 
Pologne — pays de chasse”. These advertisements of commercial 
game-shooting enterprises did no little harm to the sport in the 
early years after 1945, when Poland was in the throes of social 
revolution and in the initial stage of rapid industrialization. In the 
minds of many of those who laid the foundations of Socialism in 
this country, hunting was associated with the pastimes of feudal 
landowners and a narrow élite, and game itself — with the damage it 
does to arable land. And as for the slogan, “La Pologne — pays de 
chasse”, it sounded like a symbol of the economic backwardness of 
our country. Hence, some time had to elapse before hunting could 
attain its present position — not, maybe, a mass sport, but one at 
any rate cultivated by a large group of enthusiasts, and touching 
upon a rather important branch of the economy, connected with 
forestry and agriculture. 
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Without game there is no hunting, so I might as well begin by 
giving a picture of the game stock in Poland. As compared with the 
pre-war period, we now have less small game — hares, patridges and 
pheasants, and much more big game — red deer and wild boar in 
particular. The fall in small game is mainly due to lack of proper 
breeding and care in the years immediately following the war, when 
hunting clubs made a bad job of their work, the Polish Hunting 
Association exercized no efficient control over the shooting of game, 
and poaching was extremely widespread. It should be noted that for 
several years now there has been a steady increase in the amount 
of small game. This we owe to the now rigorously enforced Game 
Law which obliges hunting clubs to spend substantial sums for 
winter feeding, restricts the amount of small game to be shot in each 
season, and punishes poaching severely. Nature, too, has come to 
our help, as the last few winters have been very mild. At any rate 
there are now many areas where in one day’s hunting with 12 guns 
the bag might be as many as three hundred hares. If you go out 
shooting partridges with a dog, you may bring down 40-60 birds 
in a few hours. We expect the stock of pheasant to increase con- 
siderably in the near future, as the State allots quite large sums for 
pheasant breeding and imports eggs from Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Roumania. 

With big game we have the opposite trouble, namely, there is 
too much of it. Damage to afforestation and fields has increased to 
‘such an extent that recently, in June 1960, the Ministry of Forestry 
issued an order which puts hunting associations under the obligation 
of reducing the number of wild boar, red deer, fallow deer and roe- 
deer by an average of 30 per cent during the coming autumn season. 
Let me add that this order has aroused some controversy among our 
hunters who maintain that the present stock of big game is the 
result of many years of planned effort on their part. It should be 
noted that under the Polish Game Law compensation for damage 
done by game is paid not by the hunting clubs but by the State. 

The increase in the amount of big game as compared with the 
pre-war period is partly due to the shift in Poland’s boundaries; the 
main reason, however, is that it is far more difficult to poach big 
game than hares and partridges, so that the stock of big game was 
not depleted during and immediately after the war. Our largest 
species of wild boar and red deer are to be found in the Carpathians, 
in Mazuria and Western Pomerania. For several years now, selective 
shooting has been obligatory where red, fallow or roe-deer are con- 
cerned, as a result of which herds are already up to a very fine 
standard. 

A few words now about predatory animals. Bears make their 
appearance from time to time in the Carpathians and are under 
| Strict protection. The lynx, which may be shot in winter, is to be 
found in largest numbers in the Bialystok, Lublin and Rzeszéw 
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Voivodships, but shooting it is a difficult sport, requiring much time 
and patience. Enemy No. 1 is the wolf, for the killing of which the 
hunter receives a bonus from the State. This predator only made his 
appearance within present Polish frontiers after the war. Some few 
dozen wolves are killed each winter, mainly in organized hunt 
with beaters in roped-off areas. In principle, wolves are to be, and 
shortly will be, totally wiped out. Last winter they were hunted 
vigorously and with success, so that only a few of them survived 
in the eastern parts of the country. Some sportsmen actually regret 
this, for it is hard to imagine anything more thrilling than a wolf 
hunt. Foxes and marten on the other hand still abound in ow 
woods. 

Mention must be made, too, of another kind of game, which has 
many enthusiastic partisans, namely waterfowl. Wild ducks have 
been decreasing in number in this country just as in the rest of 
Europe; that is why in spring the shooting of drakes is prohibited 
and the open season in autumn is now shorter than it used to be. 
Recently, however, the stock of duck has started to grow again. In 
the picturesques marshlands of eastern Poland and in our numerous 
lakes and fishing-grounds there are still plenty of ducks; in rainy 
years their number increases. 

One of the finest kinds of spring sport is the stalking of wood- 
grouse and the heath-cock when they sing in pairing time. These 
birds are under special protection and may only be shot by holders 
of individual permits. 

To end this review of game, a few words must be said about the 
species that enjoy full protection. Foremost among them are the 
elk and the European bison, on which more was written in the 
September Polish Perspectives. We now have some 300 speci- 
mens of the former, mainly on the marshy banks of the river 
Biebrza, a veritable kingdom of birds. The day is not far off when 
the elk may become a game animal again. Noteworthly among 


protected birds is the beautiful wild swan which at present is to! 


be found in large numbers in this country. 


* 


The Polish Hunting Association is an organization with traditions 
reaching far into the past. It embraces all hunters in Poland, 
whom there are now approximately 60,000. The Association re 
presents the interest of hunters in dealings with the authorities; 
through its provincial agencies it supervises the activities of local 
clubs, it runs special shops with hunting equipment, and issues 
a fortnightly review The Polish Hunter. Game-shooting is open t 
anyone who passes a special examination and is admitted to one of 
the existing local hunting clubs. You cannot obtain a fire-arms 
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. |licence or shoot game unless you are a member of such a club. 
time You may shoot game only if you are a member of a given club 
. the and only on the shooting grounds leased by that club, as a guest 
€ his invited by another club, or by permission of the appropriate forest 
few administration unit, in the few State-owned areas which have not 
unis) been leased to any club. This state of affairs which, as far as I know, 
! exist in only a few countries, may at first sight seem undemocratic. 
inted] As a matter of fact it would be unthinkable in such countries as 
rived the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. or France, where traditions are altogether 
egret! different. On the other hand, in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and both 
woll| arts of Germany the situation is roughly similar to ours. There 

ouriis no doubt that Polish hunters regard our system, i.e., the 
maintenance of certain statutory restrictions on the purchase of 
fire-arms and on game shooting, as a necessary means of preserving 
the game stock and of influencing hunting ethics. If anyone could 
: off have a gun and shoot game wherever he pleases, there would soon 
ited) be neither game — nor hunters. 
> be!” In Poland hunting rights are not related to the ownership of land, 
_? irrespective of whether this is owned by individual small-holders, 
TOUS! co-operative farms or State farms. The whole country is divided 
any) into hunting districts ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 hectares in size. 
| These districts are controlled by the State, which leases them to 
ood- hunting clubs for 10 years; after that term has elapsed the lease 
hese} is usually prolonged. Rents paid by the clubs are not high. 
ders| In agricultural areas the clubs are obliged to spend certain sums 
the 


1 has 
have 


on game breeding, feeding and protection, to kill an appropriate 
number of predators, and to combat poaching. If a club fails to 
acquit itself of those duties, it may lose its rights of tenure. In forest 
areas these functions are performed by the State forest adminis- 
tration; the hunting club remains in control of the shooting grounds, 
but for each head of game killed a so-called shooting-fee must be 
yhen! paid to the forest administration. 

10ng! Small game killed by a hunter remains his property;. big game 
belongs to his club but the hunter receives a fairly large bonus. 
Trophies are always the property of the hunter. Here we touch upon 
an important problem, i.e., the cost of hunting. The new Game 
Law, in force since 1959, is based on the principle that hunters must 
not make a profit on game shooting, but that, on the other hand, 
it must not cost them too much. Before the Law came into force all 
game killed was the property of the hunter and there grew up 
a narrow circle of persons for whom game shooting became a source 
of sometimes quite considerable income, while the rank and file 
were obliged to bear the high cost of collective shoots with beaters, 
at which all the members of a club normally meet. Of course it is 
very difficult to reckon the cost of game shooting with precision, 
for it depends, among other things, on the hunter’s skill and luck. 
Roughly, though, it may be said that a hunter who is a reasonable 
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shot and bags a certain amount of big game should not spend more 
on his sport than his monthly club membership fee. Besides, his 
larder will always be stocked with venison. 
The hunter’s main expenses, apart from fire-arms and equipment| 
(which, by the way, are relatively cheap in this country), are his 
yearly subscription to the Polish Hunting Association, the monthly 
membership fee to his own club and the costs connected with ps | 
shoot; with luck, his bag may well balance the latter. The present 
Law works in favour of the poorer shots in collective shooting 
parties, since part of the bag is taken over by the club and goes} 
to pay such expenses as beaters, transport, and lunch. } 
The membership fee depends on the number of members in 
a given club and on the quality of the shooting grounds it pee 
I, for instance, belong to two clubs; in one of them, the monthly 
fee is 100 zlotys, in the other 50 zlotys; the first has 15 members, 
the second 20. The total area of the 6 shooting grounds leased by! 
the two clubs amounts to some 35,000 hectares, situated 100 to 
400 kilometres away from Warsaw. The size of the territory at the} 
disposal of these clubs as well as their membership fees are mane) 
or less typical of other urban hunting clubs. 
. | 
Opportunities for game shooting exist in this country virtually\ 
all the year round, and if there is something we lack in this respect, 
it is time to take advantage of them. Before the war hunters were! 
mostly people who had plenty of time on their hands and wanted! 
to find ways of killing it. It is they who coined the disdainful 
appellation Sonntagsjaeger. Today all of us are such “Sunday 
hunters”; game shooting is for us a form of relaxation after work. 


In order that the planned amount of game may be shot, 
members of the PHA are allowed to take their annual holiday by} 
instalments — a privilege of great practical importance. 

The hunter’s year traditionally begins in November, on the 
opening-day of the hare season. November and December are the 
time of great beats and hare, fox and big game hunts. In January 
and February, those who like stalking wild boars, wolves and lynx 
take themselves off to the wildest forests in the country. March is 
the time of wild geese flights; in April and the first weeks of May) 
the woodcock is roding and the wood-grouse and heath-cock singing 
at mating time. From the very first days of May we can shoot the 
wild boar which then comes out into the fields. May, June and 
July are the time for stalking roebucks. August 1 opens the season 
on wild ducks; September is open season on partridges. Mid- 
September is the rutting-season of red deer and causes a general 
exodus of hunters; each one of them hurries to some previously 
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selected forester’s cottage, dreaming that this year at last he will 
secure the magnificent trophy that will win him a gold medal at 
the annual exhibition. In October the fallow deer are belling, wild 
geese are flying once more, and one is allowed to shoot pheasants. 
And so we are back in November, at the “opening of the season”’. 
Has anyone the heart to ask the hunter to decide on one single 
month in which to take his holiday, particularly as he is also expected 
to pay “disinterested” visits to his club’s shooting grounds, to help 
feed game and destroy predators? Can anyone ask him to make 
up his mind at what time of year the forest is at its most beautiful? 














CONFESSIONS OF A WRITER 


E print the following interview and short essay in order to 

introduce to the reader an outstanding Polish writer of the 

middle generation. Kazimierz Brandys was born in 1916, and 
made his début as a novelist immediately after the war. His earlier 
books include Miasto niepokonane (The Unvanquished City), awarded 
the City of Warsaw Prize in 1948, Samson, Obywatele (The Citizens), 
Obrona Grenady (The Defence of Granada) and Matka Kréléw 
(Mother of the Kings *). 

The essay published elsewhere in this issue is taken from the 
volume Listy do pani Z. (Letters to Mme Z.), a series of essays in 
letter form, containing in the main the writer’s reflections on a tour 
of Western Europe, awarded the annual prize of the weekly Nowa 
Kultura in 1958. 

The interview below is reprinted from the weekly Polityka 
(No. 37); Krystyna Nastulanka was the interlocutor. 


Polityka. A critic has called you the essence of consistency, 
meaning that as far back as your earliest literary attempts, as 
a student, your work has been dominated by the eternal contradiction 
of individual versus history, and that you have consistently given 
priority to the latter. Would you accept this as an adequate appraisal 
of your writing to date? Without any future obligation, of course. 

Kazimierz Brandys. Well, in this country we are rather inclined 
to oversimplification when discussing attitudes, temperament, and 
even character. The critic you mention had a pre-conceived idea 
of me and wrote his essay about someone who had been adjusted 
to fit this idea. Not altogether the real me. 

But to get back to that matter of consistency — what does it 
actually mean to be consistent — in our day and age? Can anyone 
have been absolutely consistent in his judgements over the past 
twenty years (I started writing in 1940)? If any such writer exists 
he certainly wouldn’t interest me! 

In any case, I must say I find certain comparisons rather amusing: 


* Krél in Polish means ‘King’ and was chosen as a symbolic family name. 
24 
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not so long ago I was a symbol of inconstancy for our critics. Why 
this sudden change? It seems to me it is they who have changed 
more than I. Maybe the explanation is as simple as that? 

P. Cognoscenti would explain it quite easily by means of the 
so-called dialectics of history ... 

K. B. I don’t suspect an ulterior motive either. What this critic 
meant by consistency was probably not so much a fixed attitude, but 
the maintenance of a basic position from which one’s attitude is. 
revised in course of time. In this sense consistency includes the 
element of change as well. Well, I could agree with this. And if I had 
to define the main trend of my interests as briefly as possible, 
I should, no doubt, have to make use of the dualistic formula: 
individual versus history. 

P. But how did this come about? One’s way of looking at the 
world, or one’s world outlook — if you will forgive this truism — 
is an act of deliberate choice. And the choice, again, involves 
certain motives and determining factors. 

K. B. In my case a great deal depended on my belonging to 
a particular generation who grew up between the wars under the 
shadow of Fascism, and whose lives were more deeply involved in 
the communal fate of mankind than those of their predecessors. 
Maybe that is the source of their “consistency” or “changeability”. 
Their changes in attitudes were the toll they had to pay on the road 
from concepts to experiences. Nearly everyone of this generation 
had to pass along this road — which was not particularly smooth 
or straightforward. 

P. Don’t you feel tempted to write about human fate in 
general? 

K. B. Oh, certainly. I regard myself as a belletrist. 

P. A surprising confession in a way. 

K. B. Yes, because our pundits usually use the term in 
a pejorative sense. We even have a distinction coming into current 
use: serious writer versus belletrist. This isn’t my view. When 
I use the term belletristics I mean literature nat describes reality 


b re e. at is the only litera at interests me 
and that I wo belletristics. To reveal complex httttertraths 


by means of ordinary, everyday situations is the most difficult 
thing an artist can do — and therefore the rarest. Perhaps only two 
people have fully achieved it in our era — Chekhov and Chaplin. 


This type of concrete imagination appeals to me much more than 

subjective sym ’ 
. You mean. 

K. B. Ill give you an example. I don’t know if you remember 

that episode in Mann’s Magic Mountain, where Hans Castorp asks 

Joachim Zimmsen to let him have a look into his heart. The phrase 


‘to look into one’s heart’ is a sentimental metaphor, a survival of 
romanticism, grown out of the style of that epoch, but divorced from 
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reality and therefore quite outworn today. In Mann’s novel, how- 
ever, the episode takes place in a doctor’s consulting room, and the 
phrase simply refers to an X-ray image of the chest. This is also 
a symbol, but one that springs from the life of the epoch. 

P, What is your opinion then of “transcendental” novels of 
the symbolic type? At the moment I can only think of sneinbere | 
The Pearl as an example. 

K. B. I have a profound distrust for gesture in relation to art — 
aestheticism, stylization, symbolism, although these rouse our | 
snobs to frenzied enthusiasm — which evaporates just as quickly. 

P. What do you think of Kafka then? 

K. B. I knew I shouldn’t be able to get out of that question, | 
To me Kafka is a contradiction of these features. He is plain, rational, | 
and logical within the boundaries of his vision. Our times are | 
responsible for Kafka’s vision, but Kafka cannot be made responsible | 
for his imitators. 





P. I am afraid we might get lost in these digressions. Could | 


‘we resume the intriguing problem of changeability and consistency? | 

K. B. Well, if we must... The question was: individual versus 
history? Today, when I believe I can think objectively about the 
things I wrote five or ten years ago, I would refute the allegation 
that I subordinated the individual to history. And if you managed 
to re-read those books, you would perhaps note that as a rule 
I was concerned with the easing of history’s oppression, with trying 
to defend transcendental human values, and separate the real inten- 
tions of my characters from the meaning that had been imputed to 
them by history. To some extent this is the case even in Obywatele 
(The Citizens). And you would find it in Drewniany Kon (The 
Wooden Horse), in Samson, in Antigone ... Wherever the individual 
was subjected to the pressures of history I did my best to save both 


sides from discredit. That’s why I don’t see any dividing line in the | 


sense of a complete reversal of attitude, or a betrayal of oneself 
between that period and Granada or Mother of the Kings. Perhaps 
this is my so-called consistency; having made my choice I keep 
moving within a certain range of topics. Keep moving, mind you, 
not standing still in one place. And although my latest stories do not 
go beyond this range, they are written from a different point of 
reference. 


P. I can see that. But this does not imply by itself that you 


have changed. 
K. B. Certainly I have. Only I would define this change rather 

differently. Apart from the formula: individual versus history one 

can imagine another: writer versus history. There was a time, ad- 

mittedly, when I was explicit in assuming the supremacy of history 

over the writer, while . 

P. Writer versus history — what do you mean by that? 

K. B. It is simply that for a certain time I took changing reality 
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to be the sole raw material of literary creation and if I took 
myself — the writer — into account, it was merely as a component 

of that evolving reality. I considered the subjective internal 
reality of the writer to be uniforrn with external reality, and subject 
to the same laws. And for this mistake I have paid my literary 
price. One might see this as a stern lesson in literary responsibility. 
As it happens most western writers have never had the opportunity 
of going through an equally drastic and painful test of responsibility 
for the written word. I don’t know if this is a reason for pride, but 
it surely is food for thought. 

P. Our conversation so far has been concerned with morals and 
ideology only. But what do you think, for instance, about the crisis 
in the novel, about which we hear so much nowadays, and about 
the part played or to be played in this by television and the 
cinema? 

K. B. Well, Stefan Kisielewski, my dear colleague, opponent 
and sparring-partner, has asked me several times whether I don’t 
think the novel is about to disappear as a literary form. ‘Dear 
Kisielewski’, I once said in reply, ‘the moment it’s finished Ill 
give you a ring’. The same question is put in nearly every literary 
essay. What is the actual point? You might as well say that the 
novel is already finished, or else, that it will never be finished. 
In the first place we would have to agree on what we mean by 
novel nowadays, apart from the literary entertainment variety, 
that is... 

P. Which Professor Zétkiewski has so nicely called “reading- 
fodder”’. 

K. B. ...and which is quite certain to go on being successful. 
Today the functions of the 19th-century novel have been taken 
over by the cinema. The films of Fellini or Bergman aim as high 
in so far as their subject matter is concerned as did the novels 
of Flaubert or Turgenev. The film is becoming the belletristic essay 
of our age. But to come back to the novel, or belletristics in 
general: In the past any self-respecting intellectual read Nietzche, 
Schopenhauer, Pascal, Bergson, Spinoza, as well as_belletristics, 
whereas today... 

P. Philosophy has become the domain of science and a narrow 
circle of experts... 

K. B. Exactly. ‘Philosophy today means higher mathematics, 
physics, theses expressed in figures and equations. Such ways of 
considering our environment are beyond the grasp of the contem- 
porary intellectual, even one with a university education, unless 
he happens to have specialized in this field. (Can one ‘read’ Einstein, 
for instance?) And this in a way opens up new vistas for modern 
prose. The intellectual who wants to fathom reality and once read 
Spinoza, today turns to Camus, Diirrenmatt, Kafka, Gombrowicz, 
and Sartre, both for their short stories and novels, as well as for 
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their essays. This has had certain consequences — one of them 
being a narrowing of the readership; we should not be surprised 
if this type of writing is not put out in editions of a hundred thou- 
sand copies or more. It does not make for effortless reading, its 
authors are searching for a new contact with reality... 
P. Do you intend to keep your contact with reality within | 
the formula of individual versus history? ) 
K. B. No, rather — individual versus nature. Or better stil] | 
individual — nature — fiction. 
P. Individual versus nature... that I understand. But fiction? — 
.|. K. 5B. Man has defended himself against the dangerous -para- 
doxes of nature in various ways, by a rational organization of society 
for instance — but also by means of certain fictions. The sublimest 
of these fictions is art. For man to achieve inner harmony with the 
help of art — that is the subject of my latest piece of work. I shall 
probably take it up again in the future. 
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LETTERS TO MME Z. 


by 
KAZIMIERZ BRANDYS 


(An Excerpt) 


HEN I travel abroad I break all the rules. I make no effort 

to get to know the country or make contacts with the popula- 

tion; I do not chat with the locals and I have also washed my 
hands of trying to find out what it is that makes modern youth 
tick. Not long ago for these same reasons I declined a visit to 
Stodola.* It had been explained to me that this was where this 
enigmatic youth went dancing and that it was worth seeing. I do 
not intend to go. Let them be problems — but count me out. I, too, 
was once a problem but nobody came to gape at me dancing. Does 
there always have to be some barn which we are urged to visit 
in order to see life? Seven years ago it was the peasantry who was 
the problem child; today it is youth. Formerly people worked them- 
selves up over harvest campaigns; now it is rock’n’roll. I am an 
elderly man and have had my fill of sensations. 

So quite simply, I stroll around, peer at the sights, and move on. 
The thought that I might have to write a reportage makes my hair 
stand on end. I do not notice problems, I am incapable of drawing 
conclusions, I have no professional interests. Writing is not a pro- 
fession but rather the road to a profession. It is a blend of addiction 
and ambition and no more horrible mixture has yet been invented. 
Taken separately these two are just tolerable. For instance, you can 
be addicted to morphine, and have ambitions to design machinery. 
But to be a drug addict and be ambitious over your own addiction — 
this is the hell that goes by the name of artistic creation. 

I am told that its products have a certain meaning for the world. 
Much has been written about this. But nothing so far that can be 
taken as gospel. Art hinges on imponderables, there are no rules, 
and no one knows what to go on. Even such certainties as the 
unity of content and form are far from axiomatic. You can claim 


* Literally “The Barn”, a students’ club in Warsaw. 
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this unity in the case of, say, a shoe where the content of a shoe 
is a foot and its form is also a foot; but I have serious doubts 
whether the same thing applies to Shakespeare. 

And there are a whole number of other uncertainties. You your- 
self are, let us suppose, writing a novel; you are pleased with its 
progress and expect to have it finished within a month or two. And 
then out of the blue an article appears in which the writer proves 
that the novel as a genre is dead. You have still to finish your 
book and here it has finished itself for you. What now? To this 
question, of course, the answer is not provided. You are left in 
a state of horrid uncertainty. Nothing here stands to reason, there 
are no criteria. Success is often the reward of mediocrity, failure — 
the fate of genius. Your creative agony? Hacks, too, suffer from 
these labour pains, while Dostoievsky is said to have written fluently 
and fast. You have something of your own to say? Everyone is 
certain that he has something of his own to say. Almost every one 
of my non-writing acquaintances is profoundly convinced that the 
only reason they did not become writers is lack of time. 

This makes their attitude to writers one full of complexes and 
suspicions. Writing is not the same as playing the cello, which re- 
quires training and practice, the mastering of a skill, to say nothing 
of being able to read music. But writing? Everyone can write: to- 
day seventeen-year-old schoolgirls are winning world-wide notoriety 
with autobiographies written under their desks during maths classes. 
All it needs is a little time and a little nerve. The greatest master- 
pieces have been inspired by the same principles. Reading them in 
bed, you think to yourself: “Here I was spending my time going to 
the office while he was writing just what I have always felt, only 
he has dressed it up a little out of his imagination.” Then you yawn, 
put away the book in the middle of some brilliant passage (over 
which the author sweated for a month) and next morning announce 
at work: “Good book, that.” In this way literature becomes the 
property of the nation; that is, everyone considers himself a share- 
holder, for deep down he feels that something has been stolen from 
him; he has come across his own truth recorded by someone else. 

Writers are aware of this; it is here, I think, that they get their 
feeling of debt towards society. Chekhov, at the height of his fame, 
used to write in his letters of a nagging thought that worried away 
at him after anything of his had been published, insisting that he 
was engaged in a swindle, a confidence trick played on the rest of 
the world. This is, probably, an egregious example of moral 
sensitivity; Chekhov literally felt responsible for evil. He was 
a truly melancholy writer, a writer-scapegoat; he hated wrongs 
the way other people hate their enemies. (He once went hunting with 
a friend, and they shot a hare. Chekhov was prostrate: he did not 
speak, he did not eat his dinner, and he got a temperature. The 
next day he told his wife in a funereal voice: “Two old fools went 
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to the woods and murdered a helpless creature.”) To deny the writer 
his sense of guilt, to smother in him the gnawings of responsibility 
is the worst form of pettiness that the writer can expect from his 
public. Unfortunately it is shown him all too frequently. 


For me Chekhov’s most important story is Ward 6. Do you 
remember it? It is the story of a doctor in a Russian town and 
a hospital ward in which there are three mentally ill patients, an 
intellectual carrying on a debate with God and his conscience, 
a civil servant with a morbid fetish about distinctions and a peasant 
wallowing like an animal in his own excrement. All of them are 
terrorized by a warden wielding a truncheon. It is not difficult to 
get the point. Ward 6 is Tsarist Russia. The doctor, a decent and 
thoughtful man, cannot find peace of mind; the nightmare of this 
room preys on him. He has long conversations with the intellectual 
in which he argues about liberty and the spirit; he tries to help the 
other two. In vain: the only thing he achieves is to arouse the 
suspicions of others; people start avoiding him, and Ward 6 becomes 
for him the binding reality, with everything outside losing its sense. 
Eventually the inevitable happens. He is put into the institution, 
becomes a patient in Ward 6 and a victim of the bludgeoning of the 
warder’s truncheon. 


This is one of the most powerful of realist metaphors; the con- 
densation has been worked out through the simplest of means and 
the symbol is expressed in a straightforward, human situation. What 
always astonishes me in the great realists is their ability to show 
the whole through a part, a process in an incident, a general phenom- 
enon in a particular instance. There has always been a body of writ- 
ing which rejects this technique as unnecessary or overworked. 
We then have a puncturing and a fracture of the visible dimensions 
of reality; in this case the normative imagination does not find an 
outlet through a construction of facts but vice-versa: the imaginative 
construction becomes the normative fact. These two kinds of vision 
have always been in conflict and a mutual aversion has for a long 
time separated them. In Poland, I think, we are headed for a bitter 
clash between them. There is no need to shed any tears over this; 
this is only as it should be. We should also be patient with those 
geniuses for whom Socialism means the gradual ripening of the 
masses to an understanding of abstract art. A realistic view of the 
world runs deep in man, but he feels a no less urgent need for 
breaking out of the cage of objective reality. To the question “what 
does it mean?” (one of the most important questions in art) a reply 
can be composed from concrete historical substance, but a substance 
can also be created which exists only subjectively. Here certainly lies 
one of the basic divisions in art: what is in me must be expressed 
in what is outside me: and what is outside me must be destroyed 
to express what is in me. 
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Both these attitudes or kinds of vision are viable and creative;| .)... 
both subordinate reality, investing it with a moral and philosophical dang 
meaning. Each would be only too happy to be the death of the} }.ni< 
other, but there is room in art for both. wee 

I am boring you today. Morality and the attitude of the artist/ .),.; 
are concepts that have already become debased here; a year anid yy 
a half was enough. What is the point of talking about ethics in times) ;, ;,, 
when machinery can be fitted with moral reflexes and all a man) yong 
needs to know is his size in collars and shoes, his address and) . no 
date of birth, and every week six magic numbers are published in) ;,.;<+; 
the press which may provide a complete escape in this life. We ;. g 
are entering the age of distractions; editorials clamour for entertain- .,4 ; 
ment for the nation: Down with moralizing; have your fling before) ;.).,; 
you go to sleep — this is the motto of the advocates of secularization.) jo. 
The Matysiaks * will soon have a statue erected to them outside the) perso 
Writers’ Club, mark my word. this 4 

Films, television, radio and comics. No sane person can minimize) maga 
the new instruments of influencing the masses. The screen, the} whot 
loudspeaker and strip cartoons deliver their message to more people Fi 
than the novel with a moral. Let me remind you that the novel or) today 
romance was once designed as pure entertainment, to tell a story} the y 
and to move. Philosophy, psychology and studies of manners and) of wr 
morals were only grafted onto the plot later. Today we can see vert and I 
process in something like reverse. Storytelling has been taken over | Heart 
by the film, philosophy by science, psychology and morals by’ jitera: 
modern sociology. These are the three powers that have partitioned thesis 
the novel. Will there be anything left to it at all? presse 

At a certain hour each evening the whole of Verona gathers} sophi: 
round its television sets. The same happens in Perugia and Ravenna) equat 
in Udine, Padua and Assisi. Bars, taverns and cafés have noW) go¢ja) 
become the hub of family and community life with the television) scjen; 
set replacing the spinning-wheel or hearth. Chairs are placed in rows,} litera) 
the front seats are occupied by grandmothers and children, behind) any ¢ 
are their parents, relatives and friends. The witching hour begins.) the e; 
The patrone and waiters freeze behind the bar; should some casual play | 
customer come in now, he immediately takes a seat in the last row} autho 
or props himself up against the bar, gaping at the screen like} twent 
a lunatic. Children lick lollipops, old people snooze, bemused girls} and | 
let the arms of their boy-friends slip round their waists. The same| other 
thing happens in Rome at the same hour in the vast “Doney’s” coffee | ang j, 
house on the Vittorio Veneto — with this difference: the clientele} strec¢. 
is more expensively dressed. The grandmothers here sit in fi} more. 
stoles, their hair has a violet rinse, their nails are painted silvel} has st 
But the working of the spell is identical. For two or three hou!) world 
millions of viewers are riveted in a hypnotic trance. It is a stated) At 


across 
* A family in a popular radio serial, roughly corresponding to The Archets The C 
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pleasant vacuity, concentration without strain, excitement without 
danger. Boredom is dispelled, thoughts of old age and death are 
banished by turning a knob, unfulfilled dreams and social divisions 
are compensated in the kaleidoscopic images dancing on the screen, 
where everything is open to everybody. 

Here is the modern face of mass influence. The television set 
is today’s fairground booth in which the masses can see all the 
wonders of the world. Around this box with its magic window 
a new set of habits is forming. The crowd today is naive and 
trusting; it can be disciplined — provided the process is indiscernible: 
the gospel for the illiterate must be easily assimilable. The power 
and range of this influence has now come home to governments; 
television has been the subject of a statement by the Pope, the 
leaders of great powers use the medium for interviews, television 
personalities have become the dictators of public opinion. Add to 
this the thousands of illustrated papers, Western and gangster 
magazines, radio shows, films and sketches, and then ask yourself 
whether literature fulfils any need at all in these modern times. 

Fifty years ago Ward 6 was read by the Russian intelligentsia; 
today as a television feature or cinema screenplay it would reach 
the whole population. The screenplay of La Strada is a fair piece 
of writing; the film made from it has all the marks of a masterpiece 
and I can see nothing that puts it below, say, Flaubert’s A Simple 
Heart. We are witnesses to the conquest of a certain type of 
literature by new techniques of artistic communication. If a syn- 
thesis of happenings, conversations and situations can be ex- 
pressed more powerfully on the screen than in print, if a philo- 
sophical conclusion can be stated more exactly in an Einstein 
equation than in a character’s stream of consciousness, if new 
social and psychological truths are the preserve of research and 
scientific writings, then I ask myself what is there left for the 
literary work written in prose and published in print. Is there still 
any territory outside television and films, magazines and thrillers, 
the exact sciences and sociological analysis, in which a writer can 
play his part without duplicating these other fields, a part that is 
authoritative, independent and original? “Today I write for my 
twenty friends; it’s as if my books were being thrown down a well, 
and I don’t know who reads them. But I can’t write about anything 
other than what I have to say. I feel like some down-at-heel crank 
and it won’t be long before children start pointing me out in the 
street.” These and similar confessions you can hear today from 
more than one writer who instead of yielding sensibly to mass needs 
has ected insisted on sitting in judgement over the visible 
world. 

At the house of my friends in Rome, Poles by descent, I came 
across a few familiar titles on the shelves, including Camus’ 
The Outsider. It had been stuck between a book of Moravia stories 
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and some Warsaw or Cracow historical publication, yellow with age 
Memories immediately rushed back to me of an evening in som) 
hotel, exactly ten years earlier, when I first read this book, Wwhich| 
is neither a novel nor a long short story nor an essay nor a memoir! 
But its very first sentences jolt you with the simple, intense power| 
of their moral charge. It is a book to be read at a sitting, with you! 
heart in your mouth; it leaves you with the feeling of having bee! 
through a cataclysm. In this story of a humble clerk who has killed’ 
an Arab, there is a plot, even a love interest; there is philosophy 
and psychology. But the essence of the meaning of this book is to be 
drawn out of its form — a form frightening in its impersonal 
subjectivity — and out of its “I”, who is the witness and reporter 
of his own tragedy. This story would lend itself to adaptation into 
a film or television screenplay, and its raw bones could then be 
exposed to an audience of a few million. The title itself — Th) 
Outsider — also suggests a confluence in its vision of present-day 
human affairs with some of the theories of contemporary sociology, 
But the shock which you feel after reading these hundred or so pages 
of print could only be administered by a writer. 

A man who wants to tell the truth about himself is a stranger 
to other men; there are no ties between them. The simplest reflexes, 
the senses, and the function of observation — that is all, the whole! 
truth about a man. He is an isolated being as similar to others as he} 
is a stranger to them all, condemned to his own hearing, sight and 
touch, imprisoned in his physiology. No man is a social being until’ 
he performs an action that calls down society’s judgement on him. 
A man’s interior is an area barren of moral sentiments. He is only 
dragged into the harsh light of the law after an act that strikes ai 
the order of the system. Then this atomized world of insula 
existences whose only mutual ties are proximity turns into the 
machinery of justice and offers him the choice of perjury or death; 

This short book is a paradigm of the world’s most fearful 
periences. It contains not a word about genocide and _ political 
crimes, about Fascism and war. But the world shown in it is 
a devastated world and man a being torn up inside. Camus has laid 
bare the enormous crater, in which mankind is picking ani 
scratching, a cavity that has formed in place of exploded ideas and 
values. The Outsider is the ultimate indictment of the commvu- 
nity for its treatment of the individual and an exposure of the 
standards that operate when it comes into contact with individua 
truth and life. A painful operation has been performed — the 
separation of guilt from justice. A man who has killed must be 
sentenced, but his guilt has nothing to do with the social administra 


bie of justice. Some other person is being tried on some other 





e. The true guilt lies among mankind, in a false principle 
xistence and in an evil anatomy of living: this is where the guilt} 
is to be found. Society will always find a man guilty because ht 
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is always a stranger. God and “I”, the two unknowns to whom man 
has no access, will probably reveal themselves in the last flash of the 
knife — at dawn on the day of execution. 

A dozen or so years later Camus brought his diagnosis to a close. 
He wrote The Fall. In this book nobody kills anybody; a girl throws 
herself off a bridge into the river; a passer-by hears the splash and 
hurries on. No one will be sentenced here — even though a crime 
has been committed. But in this short scene we have again seen 
the flash of the knife. Real guilt lies beyond the reach of the law, 
each of us is an unexposed murderer, a thin, frail wall stands be- 
tween the life of modern man and crime. 

These two books together number no more than two hundred 
pages of typescript. Yet a lot has been said in them. You will find 
some of your own thoughts and feelings too, grown out of the past 
twenty years, some of the memories of which are by now tarnished. 
We have a truly human talent for forgetting; one breath is sufficient 
to dissipate the remembrance of our failures. But a writer’s time has 
this peculiar property that everything in it happens concurrently, 
and that from everything that happened in the past he creates a 
continuous present. This is perhaps his strength and his cross; in it 
lies his morality. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 








THE MAN AND HIS WORK 





OS KAR LANGE Polis! 


j T was 1937; the shadows of Nazism were lengthening over Europe. 
In Poland, nationalist extremists combining the traditional anti- 


attempt to create a Polish version of Fascism. They managed to force 
the Polish universities to accept racial segregation and terrorized students 
of Jewish descent into taking places in separate seats in the auditoria. 
The government of the “colonels”, a military dictatorship headed by the 
heirs of the late Marshal Pilsudski, gave these anti-Semitic measures 


semi-official blessing. The foreign minister, Colonel Beck, pursued a policy! 


of close collaboration with the Third Reich and was only too glad to 
see the penetration of Nazi slogans into Poland. 


It was then that Wiadomoésci Literackie, a Warsaw liberal weekly, 
published a voice of protest. Oskar Lange, a young Polish economist 
lecturing at the University of California, sent in from Berkeley a state 
ment condemning anti-Semitic outrages and racial discrimination. This 
made a deep impression on Polish intellectuals, and also led to vehement) 
attacks on him by the right. He was said to have abused Poland’s gooi 
name and defamed her in the eyes of international opinion. This reproach 
was entirely unfounded. Best proof of Lange’s real intentions was the 
fact that simultaneously with the statement printed in Wiadomoésci Lite 
rackie, he had sent a letter to The New York Times warning against the 
danger of identifying Poland and the Polish nation with the hooliganism 
of Polish Fascists and stressing that a majority of the Polish nation was 
bitterly opposed to Fascism. 


The two statements, dating back to 1937, are characteristic of the 
views and attitude of Oskar Lange, now an economist and statistician of 
world renown, a recognized authority on economic planning, a distin- 
guished writer, diplomat and statesman, who has held responsible office 
in his own country. A staunch upholder of the principles of democracy 
and social justice, he had the courage to voice his opinions and act at 
cordingly even when faced with the fiercest opposition, and regardless 
of the moral and political pressure brought to bear by his opponents. 


Forty years ago, when he was still a 16-year old schoolboy living 
in Tomaszé6w Mazowiecki, a little industrial town in Poland, the prit 
ciples he believed in brought him into the ranks of the Socialist move 
ment. In the town where his father owned a factory, young Osk# 
organized a group of Socialist youth and headed it until he left schod 
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Having entered the Department of Law and Economy of Cracow Uni- 
versity, he immediately proceeded to take up political activities again 
and soon became the acknowledged leader of the Union of Independent 
Socialist Youth, an organization of students, and an active member of the 
Polish Socialist Party. He combined political work with research and has 
continued to do so until this very day. A great many scholars indulge 
in politics at one time or another, but few have been as consistent as 
Oskar Lange in combining the two. 


: | His work within the Socialist movement had important political 
“ULOPe. | consequences. Endowed with an unusually perspicacious mind, Oskar 
ante Lange became an outstanding theoretician of the Polish working-class 
Ng 1) movement. He was one of the most active champions of the economic, 
> force philosophical and political theories of Marxism, of whose correctness he 
‘udents was firmly convinced. Together with his closest political friends (in- 
ditoria.| cluding the present Prime Minister of Poland, Jézef Cyrankiewicz) he 
by the} set up an ideological centre of the Socialist left-wing which influenced 
easurés} the entire Socialist movement in. pre-war Poland. The then leadership 
| policy} of the Polish Socialist Party, despite the growing radical feeling in the 
glad to country, was unable to wage an effective struggle against the dictatorship 

of Pilsudski and that of his heirs, the colonels, who were pushing Poland 
weekly,}into the arms of the Nazi Reich. Prompted by theoretical as well as 
momist} practical reasons, Lange and his friends in the Socialist left-wing called 
1 state-/ for an intensification of the struggle against dictatorship and for a united 
n. Thist front of Socialists and Communists. 


hemes Lange’s professional work never suffered because of his political 
S g00d} activities and journalism, but the pre-war authorities put an end to his 
proach university career. He had no hope of getting a job in any institution of 
— higher education in Poland, much less of being given a university chair. 
a the} In this situation the young economist, who already had several im- 
ganism portant works to his credit (including a study on statistical methods of 
on was}research into business cycles), which had won general recognition among 
Polish and foreign economists, had to leave his country. The Rockefeller 
of the Foundation came to his help; he received a two-year scholarship to study 
ian in Britain and the United States (1934-1935). 


distin- But the doors of Polish universities remained closed to him even when 
» office} he had gained considerable fame abroad. It was then that Lange, a young 
nocracy |Man of thirty-three, was invited to lecture at the University of California. 
act ac }A year later he was offered the chair of economics and statistics at the 
sardless University of Chicago, where he stayed until 1945. rt 
nts. For him it was a period of extremely intense professional work. His 
> living writing of that time reflected his interests in economic research; thus, 
e prit studies in the theory of. Marxism and Socialism alternated with papers 
- move }°" Political economy, statistics and econometrics. Written with scholarly 
precision but never isolated from practice, they revealed the close 
integration of the author’s professional work and political beliefs. The 
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most outstanding essay of that period, “On the Economic Theory of 
Socialism”, published in Great Britain (1937) and the United States (1938), 
dealt with the problem of economic accounting in the Socialist economy 
and proved that it was both possible and advisable. At the time it 
was a pioneer work; its practical application in the Socialist economic 
system followed much later. Characteristically, many years later, long 
after the war, when some non-Socialist countries also faced the problem 
of introducing a planned economy, Lange’s essay was translated into 
Arabic and published in Cairo. 


Lange’s book on Price Flexibility and Employment was published in| 
New York during the.war (1944); it contains an analysis of flexibility! 
of prices and wages in the capitalist economy. Numerous monographs| 
on statistics and econometrics were published by him in scientific 
journals in those years. 


He also continued his research into Socialist theory. In 1931 he 
published a treatise on the réle of the state in monopolist capitalism 
which was a major contribution to the treasury of Marxist theory in} 
Poland. His prophetic essay “Road to a Socialist Planned Economy”,| 
published in a volume of collected essays issued by a left-wing Socialist 
group “Plomienie” (Flames), outlined Poland’s road to Socialism. 








In these essays Lange showed, on the basis of a scientific analysis of 
the social and economic conditions prevailing in pre-war Poland and 
not of dogma, that for the semi-feudal, hopelessly backward and im- 
poverished country the only solution was a social revolution which would 
abolish the obsolete social structure and open the way to a planned 
economy. The essay analysed the structure and machinery of the future 
planned economy in Poland.* Some of his views have become an integral! 
part of Polish economic theory and were put into practice many years) 
later, particularly in the years 1956-1957 when Poland’s new economic’ 
“model” was being shaped. 


During the Nazi invasion of Poland in September 1939, Lange was 
in Chicago. He immediately got into touch with progressive Polish | 
emigré centres and later with the left-wing groups of the resistance) 
movement in Poland. He was no less active in liberal workers’ circles in} 
America. He collaborated with the C.1.0., became a member of the! 
governing body of the C.I.0. Political Action Committee founded by) 
Sydney Hillman, and lent a hand in setting up the American Friends| 
of Polish Democracy, an organization supporting Polish progressive | 
circles in the United States and in the Polish resistance. He also co-| 
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* The volume contained, along with Professor Lange’s essay, papers by) 

Dr. Marek Breit, a young and highly gifted Polish economist murdered by 

the Nazis during the occupation as a member of the resistance movement, 

Dr. Wladyslaw Malinowski (now of the United Nations), Dr. Julian Hochfeld 
(now Professor of Sociology at Warsaw University), and Stefan Arski. 
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operated closely with a group of Polish Socialists who had escaped from 
occupied Poland to America, and made good use of his contacts with the 
Roosevelt administration to aid the cause of Poland. In his opinion the 
main objective of those years was to restore Poland’s independence and 
see that her future system of government was based on the principles 
of democracy and social justice. To this end it was necessary to defeat 
Nazism and Fascism, which could be done solely through unity and 
close cooperation between the United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. 

This being the guiding idea of his activities, it was inevitable that 
he should come into conflict with reactionary circles in the Polish 
emigration in London. The leaders of the London emigration were men 
closer in spirit to Nazism and Fascism than to their military allies, and 
there were good grounds for the opinion that they had only joined the 
democratic camp due to force of circumstances. These same men were 
responsible for sabotaging the efforts of General Sikorski who sought 
an understanding with the U.S.S.R. Oskar Lange had good reasons to 
fear that the policy pursued by them would deprive Poland of the 
fruits of victory and jeopardize her most vital national interests. When 
the Polish émigrés in London provoked a breach of Polish-Soviet rela- 
tions Professor Lange published in a Polish-language newspaper in the 
U.S.A. an article entitled “For Poland’s Place in the Camp of Victory” 
and wrote a letter to the editor of The New York Herald Tribune; in 
those statements he outlined the basic programme of Poland’s democratic 
foreign policy. 

Lange’s activities came to a climax in his trip to Moscow in 1944. 
With President Roosevelt’s agreement he went to the U.S.S.R. to get in 
touch with the Polish emigration there and the Polish army then being 
formed in the Soviet Union. While in Moscow he had a long talk with 
Stalin. He went back to the United States with a strong belief that 


| Poland would be liberated as a result of Soviet victories, and that, 


instead of the London émigrés, the Poles from the U.S.S.R. would be 
the first to reach the liberated country together with the detachments of 
the Polish Army from the U.S.S.R. 

Events proved him to have been right. Early in 1945, Oskar Lange 
returned to a liberated Poland, soon to be appointed the first Ambas- 
sador of People’s Poland to Washington and her Permanent Delegate to 
the United Nations. 

His work in the United Nations made him respected by diplomats and 
popular among newspapermen. On the question of Spain he made 
a particularly memorable contribution. Proclaiming the necessity of 
wiping out all remnants of Fascism in Europe, he urged the importance 
of breaking diplomatic relations with General Franco as the first step 
towards abolishing the dictatorship in Spain. 

Professor Lange’s speeches have always been remarkable for their 
logical construction and argument. His brilliant intellect and subtle wit 
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ensured that his statements were always listened to with the greate 
attention; journalists invariably crowded the press gallery and his prey 
conferences were always successful. 

It was at one of his press conferences that Oskar Lange won, strang 
as it may seem, fame as a conjuror. This happened during the Greek ; 
debate in 1947; the atmosphere was tense, presaging the first wave of 
the cold war. Having tabled his motions on the problem under discussion, 
Lange called a press conference. One of the reporters expressed his 
admiration for the diplomatic talents revealed by the Polish delegate 
and called him “a political fire-eater”. Lange majestically inclined his 
head, took a sheet of paper from the table, rolled it up, struck a match, 
applied it to the paper and placidly started to eat fire... The effect was 
stupendous: the audience roared with laughter. 

Lange returned to Poland late in 1947. It was a period of intense 
political activity in this country. 

After a fifty-year split in the workers’ movement in Poland, the 
Socialist and Communist parties merged in 1948 into the Polish United | 
Workers’ Party. Oskar Lange was elected to the Central Committee, in 
which he has remained until the present day. As a member of the Sejm, 
he was chairman of the parliamentary group of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party and headed the Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and later the Planning and Budget Committee. Having exercised 
a number of political and diplomatic functions he finally became 
a member and deputy chairman of the Council of State (a post to some 
extent corresponding to that of a vice-president of a republic). As f 
chairman of the Economic Council he has played a major part in laying 
down the broad outlines of what is called the new economic formula, 
that is the new principles of planning and management of Poland's 
Socialist economy. Many an idea worked out by Lange in his capacity 
of economic theoretician has thus been carried into practice. 


He also resumed his scientific and pedagogical work and was appointed 
to the University chair refused him before the war. For two years he 
was Rector of the Central School of Economics and Statistics in Warsaw. } 
As a member of the Polish Academy of Sciences, he is the head of the 
Academy’s Economic Sciences Committee and a member of its Mathe 
matical Sciences Committee. 


It is since the war that Professor Lange has written his most im- 
portant scientific works, synthecizing the scholarly experience of a life- | 
time. Theory of Statistics, written in 1952, was followed by a number 
of essays on economic planning and methods of industrializing under- 
developed countries. His Introduction to Econometrics was published in 
1958 and translated into English a year later. 

Professor Lange has become a world-renowned authority on the theory 
of economic planning, but always faithful to his principle that theory 
must be combined with practice he has also applied his immense theoretical | 
knowledge to practical planning. Governments and planning institutions ) 
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have repeatedly invited his expert advice. On Prime Minister Nehru’s 
invitation he has twice been to India (1955 and 1956) to help prepare 
India’s second Five-Year Plan. In 1959 he was invited to Ceylon by the 
late Prime Minister Bandaranaike as chairman of the Economic Plan 
Committee. He has also been twice invited by the Government of the 
United Arab Republic and by the revolutionary Government of Iraq. 

There is a great interest, too, in Professor Lange’s books on the theory 
of planning which are widely translated. His Essays on Economic Plan- 
ning have been published by the Indian Statistical Institute, translated 
into Spanish and published in Mexico in 1959; the Arabic version was 
published by the U.A.R. Government in Cairo in 1956. They have also 
been translated and published in French. The Political Economy of 
Socialism was published in English in the Netherlands (1959) and, 
simultaneously, in Spanish in Mexico. 

The West and the East are equally interested in Professor Lange’s 
scholarly work. Recently he was invited to Moscow to deliver a course 
of lectures on the application of mathematical methods in the planning 
and management of a Socialist economy. His paper on “Some Observa- 
tions on Input-Output Analysis” was published in 1959 by the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow in a volume on the application of mathe- 
matics to economic research. A number of his other books have also 
been translated into Russian and published in the Soviet Union. 


His is indeed an exceptional position in economics nowadays. To 
quote a Dutch economist, Oskar Lange is the only economist with equal 
standing in East and West. Using the precise language of scholarship 
he can be easily understood everywhere. Without resorting to scientific 
eclecticism or making concessions, his views have always been uncom- 
promisingly Marxist. Professor Lange has attained his unusual standing 
as a result of his scientific approach to the problems of planning and 
economics. His uncompromising search for truth (he is apt to evoke 
Karl Max’s injunction in this respect) is the source of his scholarly 
successes, 

Professor Lange has now proceeded to systematize the results of his 
research, to be published in the three volumes of his Principles of 
Political Economy. A work of immense scope, it will contain a systematic 
analysis of the entire field of contemporary economics. The first volume 
deals with general problems; the second will present the theory of re- 
production and accumulation, commodity production and the law of 
value, and comparative theory of social formations; the third will contain 
an analysis of the machinery of the capitalist and Socialist economies. 

The first volume published in Poland in 1960, was immediately sold 
out (translations are now being prepared into English, French, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese. For many years now there has been no 
contribution to Marxist literature to equal it for original and creative 
thought. The book constitutes an attempt to cover the entire range of 
economic theory from the Marxist point of view. Its author is, however, 
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just as familiar with non-Marxist theories in economics, statistics and 
econometrics. Thanks to his unparalleled erudition the book not only 
provides a systematic theoretical course but is also an encyclopaedia of 
contemporary economics and of existing tenets and views in this field. 


Professor Lange is critical in his attitude towards non-Marxist and 
anti-Marxist economic theories, which in his opinion have abandoned 
scientific truth and turned into apologia for the capitalist system. This 
is borne out by the wealth of evidence he quotes. Nevertheless, Lange 
gives an objective appraisal of the latest achievements of non-Marxist 
economics, mostly in the field of prices, currency circulation, credits, and 
the theory of business cycles. The practical needs of capitalist development 
have called into existence new branches of economic science, such as 
econometrics, operation analysis, or programming. Professor Lange 
regards these sciences as economic techniques and believes that they 
ought to be included in Marxist economics and applied in Socialist 
economies, since they constitute an efficient instrument of research and 
a handy tool in the practical application of the political economy of 
Socialism. 

It is undoubtedly to Professor Lange’s credit that praxiology, or the 
science of rational work, has been introduced into Marxist economic 
theory. Praxiology leads to the science of programming, which supplies 
economists with methods of selecting the best means of attaining a given 
objective. 

Professor Lange firmly rejects all forms of apologetics for political 
systems; he thinks that they are responsible for the decline of the 
economic sciences in the West in their classic aspect. Marxist economics 
has become the heir of classical economics. However, there was a period 
when some apologetic features also penetrated into the Socialist sciences 
during the period of what was known as the cult of personality. While 
recognizing those distortions, Lange is far from underestimating Stalin's 
contribution to the economic theory of Socialism. He realizes that the 
sectarianism and rigidity of that period hampered the development of 
the Marxist social sciences. Overcoming the obstacles of the past, Lange 
now formulates the principles of Marxist economics, developing it to 
a level commensurate with present day economic understanding, not 
hesitating to take from non-Marxist economics anything of scientific 
value. 

Although dealing with so difficult a subject, the book is written with 
such clarity and simplicity that it could be understood by any layman 
ignorant of the intricacies of present economic theories. No wonder that 
within a few months it sold thirty thousand copies in Poland. Clear and 
understandable, it is nevertheless characterized by utmost scientific 
precision. It fully reflects the scientific personality and practical activities 
of its author. 

There are few who, like Professor Lange, can be called an embodi- 
ment of two principles: that of theory as well as that of action. He is 
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an economist and theoretician dealing with complicated abstract problems 
and using methods of the highest scientific precision (the source of his 
interest in mathematics, statistics, econometrics and cybernetics); but 
also a man dedicated to practical activity, closely bound up with the 
economic life of his country. 

He has always known how to unite theory and practice into a homo- 
genous whole, has always managed to merge scientific work with political 
activities. Scholarly abstraction has for him been a bridge to life. 


Stefan Arski 





THE PRESS IN REVIEW 


A CLASH OF CRITICS 


The Chief Editor of the literary 
weekly Nowa Kultura, Professor 
Stefan Zélkiewski, a member of 
the Central Committee of the Pol- 
ish United Workers’ Party has 
recently taken a critical attitude 
to the excessive simplification of 
the ideological function of litera- 
ture. His article was part of the 
“debate that has been going on for 
some time over Lesne Morze (A 
Forest Sea), a novel by Igor Ne- 
werly, one of the leading writers 
of the older generation. The book’s 
formal and artistic merits were 
given a stringent analysis in Nowa 
Kultura by a young critic Zbigniew 
Zabicki; this review was answered, 
also in Nowa Kultura (No. 39), by 
Kazimierz Kozniewski, a critic and 
writer of the middle generation. 
Zélkiewski’s comments appeared 
in the same number and below we 
quote from both contributions. 

In a letter entitled ‘Misunder- 
standing?’ Kozniewski wrote: 

“One might have expected that 
a journal campaigning for a new 
literature — that is, for a Socialist 
literature with a broad appeal to 
the reader — would look at a book 
which potentially has this appeal 
from its ideological aspects... But 








the only comment that Zabicki can” 


manage on this point, though his 
| werly 


article runs to several hundred’ 


lines, is that ‘A Forest Sea has its 
feet planted on the ground, con- 


tains a number of forthright ob- E 


servations, is not afraid of history, | ain 
stresses certain educative 


And that is all! What sort | 


and 
ideals’. 
of educative ideals, though? How 
are its feet planted on the ground? 
Zabicki writes: ‘The only thing in 
A Forest Sea that is original is 
the attempt to deal with contem- 
porary problems, but the conven- 
tion used is stereotyped and one | 
hallowed by an age-old tradition.’ 
In a situation where our literature © 
is not exactly brimming over with © 


contemporary themes, to deprecate | : 


this ‘single’ novelty strikes me as 
somewhat peculiar. One might 


suppose that there was an unend- | 


ing stream of books tackling So- 
cialist subjects and problems. One 
might think that the attempt made 


by Newerly, a writer who is not | 


a sceptic but a dedicated advocate 
of Socialist pedagogic and moral 
ideals, to present these ideals was 
something that occurred in every 
book published in Poland... 


“This is a book that should be 
recommended as widely as possible; 
its ideological and artistic merits | 
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A CLASH OF CRITICS 


should be boosted, not undermined, 
since it also contains interna- 
tionalist ideals not to be found in 
any other work -of contemporary 
Polish literature. In his novel Ne- 
werly has taken the floor in the 
great ideological debate which is 


shaking the Communist world. ‘ 


What is more valuable, he has done 
this in such a way that these 
‘earth-shaking’ problems, which 
are normally confined to works of 
a fairly narrow appeal, will reach 
a broader circle of readers; nor is 
it easy to find fault with the 
writer’s conclusions. Another point, 
which Zabicki has also succeeded 
in ignoring, is that Newerly shows 
the world of Chinese and Soviet 
revolutionaries, thereby becoming 
in a way the Homer of their epic 
liberation struggle. Many a reader 
will learn more about the history 
of the world Communist movement 
from reading this book than from 
any number of pamphlets and 
articles. 

“The Newerly-Zabicki contro- 
versy is far from being an isolated 
phenomenon in Polish criticism. Jn 
the very same number of Nowa 
Kultura Wojciech Natanson per- 
forms a similar operation on a 
novel by a young writer, Maria 
Paczkowska, dissecting it exclu- 
sively from a formal point of view. 
This is a procedure that has be- 
come as obligatory in the last few 
years as the diametrically opposed 
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method which it supplanted. It 
involves a blind and unquestioning 
admiration of so-called contem- 
porary literary forms accompanied 
by an uncompromising ridicule of 
any kind of traditional literary 
craftsmanship. Many Polish crit- 
ics — particularly the younger 
ones — do not admit the existence 
of the ideological value of a work 
and have no interest in the author’s 
world outlook. One might suppose 
that the ideological and moral 
purpose inspiring the writer was 
quite irrelevant... 

“Neither the technique of the 
anti-novel nor the style of a writer 
like Faulkner can be used to 
express the sort of intellectual 
content which would help man to 
perfect his social system and build 
a world that is governed according 
to better and more moral prin- 
ciples... Those who write like 
Butor or Faulkner (different as 
these two novelists are) have con- 
tracted out of all attempts to arrive 
at an intellectual understanding 
of the world, which for a writer 
means presenting to the reader 
a rounded ideological and rational 
view of the world. 

“It so happens that the form of 
writing which is now so ‘modern’ 
is most perfectly suited to ex- 
pressing fear, terror and chaos. Is 
it right for us, then, to dismiss — 
as is being consistently done by 
a certain group of critics — the 
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more traditional forms in _ the 
novel and short story if they can 
still be of further service in attempts 
to impose a more rational, and so 
more progressive order of hap- 
penings and people? The more so, 
since works written in this way 
stand a better chance of effectively 
reaching a broader circle of 
readers... 

“It is wrong to stifle artistic 
experiment in literature for ide- 
ological reasons. But for the same 
reasons it is equally wrong to 
agree to the sort of criteria now 
being advocated by a sizeable 
number of critics, criteria that are 
centred exclusively on a formally 
avantgarde prose that carries 
a message of intellectual despair 
and ideological chaos.” 

Below we print Professor Zél- 
kiewski’s reply, entitled ‘Misunder- 
standing Indeed’. 

“The way in which Kazimierz 
Koéniewski has reacted to Zabicki’s 
review can only provoke astonish- 
ment, sadness and anxiety. 

“Kozniewski has made of Za- 
bicki a champion of the literature 
of despair, chaos, and the exemp- 
tion of art from cognitive and 
educational aspirations. He has 
made him a blind partisan of in- 
novatory means of expression, 
which (in Koézniewski’s opinion) 
have so far served only this type 
of literature. But where in Zabicki’s 
review did he find grounds for 
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IN REVIEW 


this assertion? Why this show of! 
hostility accompanied by distortion 
and demagogic thunder towards 
a critic who has simply, in my) 
view, succeeded in a more pene-/ 
trating analysis of the problem of! 
literature than he himself? 

“Zabicki’s approach to Neverly’s 
book was full of respect, warmth 
po sympathy; he hailed it as | 
a literary event. He stressed its} 
educative qualities. He empha-} 
sized its social role, its anti-Fascist, 
revolutionary and internationalist 
theme, its handling of the problems 
of the ‘cult of the individual’. 
He found the book’s readability 
its particular merit. In his ex-’ 
haustive review he drew the’ 
attention of those in charge of 
our cultural life to this work. But 





as a critic Zabicki had the right| 
and duty to look at the other side) 
of the medal. 

“Precisely because of its debt 
to the Sienkiewicz and London} 
tradition Newerly’s book possesses|_ 
marked ideological and educative” 
deficiences. Its peculiar cult of i 
nature, defense of the primitive, 
central concept of a return to 
nature are all faults that weaken 
its value as a novel. Newerly’s” 
characters are simplified and one-/ 
dimensional; nature, however, ish 


observed with vigour and great” 
insight. 

“Now for Koéniewski’s second 
point. He dismisses Zabicki morally, 
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A CLASH OF CRITICS 


ideologically and intellectually for 
criticizing the too traditional means 
of expression of A Forest Sea. He 
considers such an attitude as noth- 
ing less than a ‘betrayal’ of the 
Marxist critical position. Kozniew- 
ski’s standpoint is not only mis- 
taken; it is even harmful for the 
development of Marxist criticism. 
We have stopped giving Socialist 
writers preferential treatment, a 
method which did more harm than 
good. A critic who, like Zabicki, 
appraises the artistic and ideo- 
logical merits of a book has a 
duty to campaign for high stand- 
ards of literary craftsmanship ac- 
cording to his conscience and 
judgement. 

“Kozniewski is of the opinion 
that today Socialist conflicts, prob- 
lems and ideals can best be ex- 
pressed through traditional means. 
This is simply not true. An old- 
fashioned technique cannot express 
the most urgent of problems. I am 
convinced that here lies the source 
of the ideological misconceptions 
of this ‘return to nature’, inherent 
in much of the individual (and not 
social) philosophy of Newerly. This 
is the key to the shortcomings in 
the creation of the hero, who is 
inspired by the simplified ‘men of 
nature’ found in Jack London and 
in the western, and not by the 
carriers of modern revolutionary 
ideals. It is a truism to talk of the 
unity of form and content. But it 
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is a reminder that a submission to 
traditional forms is only a symptom 
of a submission to traditional ways 
of thinking. 

“Two points emerge from Za- 
bicki’s opinion that Newerly’s novel 
will find many readers. First, that 
this is a readable book, close to the 
readers’ traditional reading habits; 
second that this is a book that has 
too readily taken the line of least 
resistance. But a book should not 
only conform with the readers’ 
cultural patterns; it should also 
create new patterns and needs. 
Readers must be nudged towards 
Socialist literature and their tra- 
ditional cultural patterns. re- 
modelled. On this front Newerly 
has retreated on many sectors. This 
was Zabicki’s complaint. 


“The problems of Socialist 
realism are not as simple as 
Kozniewski imagines. He should 


give them a proper dialectic ana- 
lysis. For Kogniewski, both Zabicki 
and Newerly are only a pretext, 
and almost half his comments are 
concerned with arbitrary general- 
izations on the subject of tradi- 
tionalism and experimentation in 
literature. Kozniewski seeks to re- 
erect the old barriers separating 
traditional ‘upbeat’ literature from 
writing that is just the reverse. 
Unfortunately these barriers, it 
appears, have not been able to stop 
art from straying into decadence; 


all they have succeeded in doing is. 


\ 
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artificially to restrict the develop- 
ment of ‘upbeat’ literature itself. 
For these are not barriers springing 
from ideological logic, but from 
narrow and _ banal prejudices. 
Artists have torn down these 
barriers. And a good thing too. 
Ossified critics will certainly not 
resurrect them. This would be too 
big a task for their modest talents.” 


D. H. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


S in the near future Poland’s 

economy will cross the thresh- 
old of the second Five Year Plan 
for the years 1961-65, thus entering 
a phase which is covered in the 
long-run economic plan for the 
period 1961-1980 (so far worked 
out for the years 1961-75), No. 9 
of the monthly Nowe Drogi (New 
Roads) published an article on 
“Problems of Industrial Develop- 
ment in the Long-Run Economic 
Plan” by Wiktor Buch. 

The author analyses the situa- 
tion at the outset of the plan in 
comparison with other countries, 
and states that if the level of 
industrial production per person in 
1958 in Poland is taken as 100, 
then we obtain the following index- 


numbers for other countries: 
Czechoslovakia — 190, G.D.R. — 186, 
England — 255, France — 185, 


G.F.R. — 231, Italy — 99. A com- 
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parison of specific industries shows! 
that the lag differs from branch| 
to branch. It is smaller in the 
mining, raw materials and food in-| 
dustries, than in the metallurgical! 
engineering and _ chemical in. 
dustries. 

“An analysis of quantitative 
economic relationships in highly 
developed countries — Wiktor Buch 
states — can only be used as | 
guide in checking the results of our? 
calculations in long-run economic 
plans. Basic development trends... 
and accepted ratios are determined 
primarily by our own needs and 
possibilities.” 

Noting that the long-run plan ‘ 
discussed in the article has not yet 
been finally worked out, Buch 
presents and analyses the basic 
premises of growth for particular 
industries. (An article by Professor) 
Kalecki in Polish Perspectives,’ 
No. 3, 1959, analysed an earlier’ 
draft of the long-run plan. In the” 
second draft targets set for industry F 
are much higher.) Whereas the in-| 
dex of net industrial production 
(1960 = 100) in the earlier draft 
was to amount to 280 in 1975, the 


' figure in the latest draft is 350. 


A particularly high rate of growth 
is postulated for the raw materials” 
industries. “The resolutions of the | 


Fifth Plenum — says Buch — have | 
recognized the problem of broaden-| 
ing the raw materials base as 


crucial to the Five Year Plan for ‘ 
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1961-65. It will remain crucial after 
1965; the necessity of creating 
employment opportunities for 
young people and of supplying the 
growing material needs of the 
manufacturing industry, will not, 
become less 
pressing.” 

While the index of total in- 
dustrial production is to reach the 
figure 350 in 1975 (taking 1960 as 
100), the lowest target is set for 
the mining of hard coal (130), and 


_ the highest for the processing of 


crude oil (1500), the mining of 
brown coal (663), the chemical in- 


| dustry (650), and the engineering 


arid metal industries (450). The 
index for iron production is set at 
300, and for non-ferrous metals 
production at 350. The author 
states: “In order to double con- 
sumption per person (by 1975) and 
to surpass the level of consumption 
achieved in the major Western 
European countries it is necessary 
to maintain the rapid and har- 
monious growth of industrial pro- 
duction, with particular emphasis 
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on metallurgy, chemicals and the 
machine-building industry.” 

The target figures for some of 
the more important products are 
given below in table 1. 

The author maintains that in 
the next 15 years a leading réle 
in Polish industry will be played 
by the type of technical advances 
that save raw materials. For 
example the average consumption 
of coal equivalent units per 1 kWh 
will drop from 0.49 kilograms in 
1960 to about 0.35 kilograms in 
1975. “The magnitude of planned 
fuel savings is best emphasized by 
the fact that the national income 
in the period 1961-75 is to increase 
three times, industrial production 
three and a half times, whereas the 
total consumption of fuels (in’ coal 
equivalent units) is not even to 
double.” 

What will be the results of such 
a plan? “In 1975”, the author 
writes, “the value of per capita 
production in Poland is to be 
20 per cent higher than the 1958 
level of production in England, one 


TABLE 1 

1960 1975 
Brown coal (million metric tons) 9 60 
Electric power (thousand million kWh) 29 100 
Steel (million metric tons) 6.5 18 
Aluminium (thousand metric tons) 23 215 
Sulphuric acid (thousand metric tons) 690 2000 
Synthetic fibres (thousand metric tons) 4.5 90 
Plastics (thousand metric tons) 54 550 
Synthetic rubber (thousand metric tons) 20 150 
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third higher than in the German 
Federal Republic, two thirds higher 
than in France, Czechoslovakia and 
the German Democratic Republic, 
. and three times as high as in 
Italy.” Production will of course 
grow in those countries, too 
although the future rate of growth 
in capitalist countries is an un- 
known. quantity. Wiktor Buch 
assumes (as do some Western econ- 
omists) that the most probable 
average rate of growth of industrial 
production will amount to about 
3 per cent per annum. In this case, 
and considering that the rate of 
natural population increase in Po- 
land is faster than in Western 
European countries, we should get 
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country within the life-span of one } 
generation.” 

The rate of growth of our econ- 
omy depends to a large extent 
upon co-operation with other coun- | 
tries, and especially upon the | 
progress of specialization in pro- f 
duction among the various Socialist | 
countries. Jerzy Gwiazdzinski deals 
with this problem in No. 7 of the) 
monthly . Gospodarka Planowa| 
(Planned Economy) in an. article } 
on: “The International Division of 
Labour in Socialist Countries and 
the Growth of Metallurgical Pro- 
duction”. The three questions dis- 
cussed in the article are, first, the 
possibility of replacing iron ore 
supplies with pig-iron supplies. In 


the following results shown in 1958 Poland had imported 4.4 mil- | 
table 2. lion metric tons of iron ore from 
TABLE 2 
1960 1965 1975 
Poland 100 140 274 , 
England, France and the German 
Federal Republic (average) 200 221 268 
Poland, as percentage of the aver- 
age for those countries 50 63 102 


“In the not too distant future 
therefore,” Wiktor Buch concludes 
his article, “Poland will catch up 
with Western European countries 
as regards the level of industrial- 
ization, thanks to the higher rate 
of growth of a planned Socialist 
economy; the historical process 
which in Western Europe lasted for 
centuries may be. accelerated to 
achieve comparable results in our 


the Soviet Union and the deliveries | 
planned for 1965 amount to) 
8.2 million tons, plus an additional 
2 million tons from other countries. 


The import of pig-iron, on the” 
other hand, is negligible. Jerzy ; 
“In 1958 in} 


Gwiadzdzinski writes: 
the 6 People’s Democracies in) 


Europe 22.2 million metiic tons of 
ore were used, of which 15.2 mil! 
lion tons. were imported. At the| 
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same time the import of pig-iron 


' amounted to only 880 thousand 


tons. This state of affairs results in 
mass transports of ore over long 
distances. If we take into account 
the fact that the average iron 
content of ore is about 50 per cent, 
this means that these transports 
contain about 7.5 million tons of 
gangue. The author emphasizes 
that in 1965 total demand for ore 
will increase to about 42 million 
tons, of which at least 30 million 
tons will be imported, and states 


_ that if the present ratio is main- 


tained the shipments of useless 
gangue will increase to 15 million 
the cost of about 
300-400 million roubles. 

Therefore, Gwiazdzinski main- 
tains that “the main portion of the 


| increase in demand for raw ma- 
| terials in the metallurgical industry 
| after 1965 should be met by the 
» import of pig iron, to the advantage 


veries 
tional © 
ntries. 
n the 
58 in 


ons of 
2 mil 
it the 


of all countries concerned ... These 
advantages, however, will probably 
be unevenly distributed amongst 
the countries exporting and import- 


| ing ore and pig iron. Therefore, it 


will be possible to take this course 
and to reap the resultant economic 
benefits, only if the countries im- 
porting ore and pig iron participate 
in investment outlays needed to 
develop metallurgical production 
in those countries which have the 
best supplies of raw materials 
necessary for this production... 


of 


This kind of co-operation among 
Socialist countries is now beginning 
to develop.” 


Another problem is_ special- 
ization in the production of rolled 
goods and “this should be under- 
stood not only as selling the. sur- 
plus of rolled products, but, pri- 
marily, as establishing total de- 
mand for basic types of rolled 
products and building large ‘and 
highly efficient rolling mills for the 
expanding market.” The author 
stresses: “An increase in productive 
capacity needed to raise the produc- 
tion of rails and heavy section by 
800 thousand metric tons may be 
achieved either by building four 
units, each capable of producing 
200 thousand tons annually at 
a total cost of about 28 million 
dollars, or by building one unit at 
a cost of about 21 million dollars. 
In addition there will also be 
substantial savings in operating 
costs.” 


The third problem that has to 
be solved in developing interna- 
tional specialization in metal- 
lurgical production among Socialist 
countries is the question of prices 
used as a basis for settling accounts. 
After analyzing existing concep- 
tions Gwiazdzinski writes: “It 
seems that at the moment there is 
not a sufficient basis for changing 
prices on the Socialist market at 
present, and besides they do’ not 
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hamper the development of eco- 
nomic co-operation. In future, how- 
ever, as trade grows, prices should 
be related to the average social 
costs of production within the 
whole Socialist camp.” 

Let us now switch from large 
problems of long range planning 
and international specialization to 
rather a different issue — the 
question of nutrition in Poland. 
This subject is dealt with in No. 35 
of Zycie Gospodareze (Economic 
Life) in an article by Czeslaw Kos 
on “Consumption — Norms — 
Family Budgets”. From among the 
existing four levels of theoretical 
demand for food — nutrition norms 
from A (“barely sufficient”) to D 
(“full nutrition”) — the author 
appraises the level of nutrition in 
Poland on the basis of norm B 
which is “a norm of sufficient 
nutrition at a moderate cost”. The 
appraisal is based on an analysis of 
family budgets and pertains to the 
year 1958. : 

At the outset Czeslaw Kos 
analyzes the dynamics of the con- 
sumption of particular products in 
different income groups, and states: 
“As income grows, the rate cf 
growth of consumption is dia- 
metrically different for different 
food products. The consumption of 
butter and eggs grows very rapidly; 
its rate of growth is much faster 
than the growth of expenditure 
on food in general. The consump- 
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tion of meat, fish, ham and sau: 
sages, fruit and vegetables grows; | 
faster than expenditure on food in| 
general in income groups 1-4, and | 
only in income groups 5 and 6 (ie | 
with income from 14 thousand t) | 
22.5 thousand zlotys annually per 

family member — ed.) does the 

rate of growth of the amount of 

food consumed slow down. A fairly 

substantial rate of growth is notice- 

able in the consumption of sugar / 
and confectionery. It is slower for 

milk, milk products and pulse in 

the higher income groups. The 

lowest place in the dynamics of 

growth is occupied by grain prod- \ 
ucts, fats (other than butter) and) 
potatoes.” 


Further in his article Kos ana-} 
lyzes the deviations from physic 
logical nutrition norms in the con- 
sumption of more important prod- 
ucts. Let us take as an example the, 
data for norm B in income groups 
3 and 4. If the consumption norm) 
is taken as 100, the following 
figures are obtained for particular 
products: animal and _ vegetable’ 
fats — 123, sugar and its products -’ 
112, potatoes — 98, meat, fish, ham 
and sausages — 114, eggs — 8% 
butter — 73, grain products — 6, 
milk and milk products — 5, 
fruit and vegetables — 37. 

Commenting upon these figure 
Kos writes: “A substantial defi’ 


} 


ciency appears to exist in the com 
sumption of fruit, vegetables, mill” 
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and milk products. The defi- 
ciency in butter consumption is 
offset by the over-norm consump- 
| tion of other fats (both vegetable 
and animal). The deficiency in the 
consumption of grain products is 


only apparent; in fact it is not 
a deficiency but proof of a switch 
to more expensive food products, 
or of a partial substitution of 
potatoes for grain products.” 

S. A. 
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POLISH —CZECHOSLOVAK COOPERATION 


Czechoslovak party and government delegation visited Poland in 

September. Apart from its general political significance, this visit 
marks an important stage in the development of economic relations 
between the two countries. 

An important outcome of the talks was an agreement on joint invest- 
ment in the development of raw material resources. The Joint Com- 
muniqué contains a recommendation on the expansion of the mining at f 
copper, abundant deposits of which have recently been discovered 
in Poland. In view of the importance of copper as a raw material and 
the difficulties and expense involved in the sinking of mines, it was 
decided to make this a joint enterprise. Czechoslovakia will give credits | 
to Poland, repayable with copper after mining has started. : 

The visit of the Czechoslovak delegation, preceded by preparatory } 
talks of the Polish-Czechoslovak Committee for Economic Cooperation, ’ 
has also led to an extension of cooperation and closer specialization in the | 
processing industries. It has been decided, for instance, to increase joint | 
trade in rolled products and forgings for large turbines as well as the 
supply of Czechoslovak-made Diesel engines to Poland. Cooperation will 
also be extended to cover compressors (particularly those used in the 
chemical industry), turbo-compressors, several types of pumps and other! 
equipment for hydro-electric stations, factory transport equipment, rail- | 
way rolling stock, and electronics. Consideration was also given to’ 
cooperation in the production of motor lorries and close correlation in 
the designing and construction of complete plants for the chemical,” 
rubber and food industries as well as of machinery and equipment for’ 
the mining, metallurgical and textile industries. Closer specialization has | 
been introduced in the chemical industry, in the production of synthetic | 
fibres, plastics, dyes, organic semi-products, and other articles. ; 


The Joint Communiqué also lays stress on the further development | 
of agriculture — a matter of equal importance for both countries. Plans | 
include the exchange of experience in the intensification of farming, | 
particularly in the field of high-quality seed production, insecticides and | 
weed-killers, cattle and pig breeding, and veterinary services. 

Among the recommendations adopted are also some referring to the | 
development of scientific and technical cooperation through the develop- 
ment of direct contacts between research institutes, designing offices, and | 


individual factories, as well as through the institution of joint working 7 
groups of specialists from both countries. : 
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The volume of commodity exchange planned for the period 1961-65 
should be regarded as a starting base and will, it is hoped, be gradually 
expanded. There are also further possibilities of a substantial increase 
in Czechoslovakia’s use of Polish rail and shipping services. 


PROSPECTING FOR NEW WEALTH 


ARGE-SCALE intensification of geological prospecting for new 

mineral resources is planned for the years 1961-1965, at a cost of 
some 5,000 million zlotys. This constitutes an increase of some 1,500 mil- 
lion zlotys over the present Five-Year Plan. 

It is estimated that various types of exploratory drillings totalling 
some 3 million running metres will be made in this country in the coming 
five years. Wider use is planned of deep drillings necessary for a more 
thorough investigation of the areas under survey. At present the deepest 
bore-holes in this country measure only slightly above 3,000 metres, but 
in the next few years several drillings will penetrate as deep as 
4-4,500 metres into the earth’s crust. For this purpose the supply of 
heavy-type drillings rigs is also planned. 

Polish geologists will mainly be looking for raw materials in short 
supply, above all petroleum, natural gas, and iron ores. Prospecting for 
oil and gas will be concentrated in the region of the Carpathian 
Foothills, since very promising results have recently been obtained here. 

Surveys will also take place in the Polish lowlands, whose geological 
structure is similar to that of the areas with oil and gas deposits in 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. 

The search for iron ores will also be stepped up, since industrial 
demand for these is already great and growing steadily. At present home 
extracted ores meet this demand by only 15-20 per cent. The surveys 
will cover Lower Silesia and also the north-eastern border lands. A few 
years ago so-called magnetic anomalies were noted here, which means 
that there is some likelihood of a discovery of sizeable iron ore deposits 
in this area. During the next few years more detailed geological 
investigation will be undertaken. 

As the forthcoming Five-Year Plan also envisages the extension of 
coal-mining regions, geologists will continue to prospect for new coal 
deposits in the Upper Silesian basin. At the same time the search for 
brown coal, in which great hopes are placed by the power industry, will 
be concentrated in central and western Poland. 

As far as copper is concerned, geologists will continue to survey the 
rich, Lower Silesian deposits discovered in recent years which appear 
to be the fifth greatest in the world (after the U.S.S.R., Rhodesia, Chile 
and the Congo). 

It is also believed that the existing copper deposits near Lublin will 
not prove to be the only ones to be found on the littoral of the pre- 
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historic Upper Permian Sea, which extends in a broad bend from 
Lower Silesia to Bialystok in north-eastern Poland. 

Access to these deposits is not easy. The copper-bearing seams 
discovered by Polish geologists on the boundaries of Lower Silesia and 
the Lubusz region, are buried deep in the ground and difficult hydro- 
logical conditions complicate mining operations. To sink shafts for the 
new mines it is first necessary to freeze the ground in order to prevent 
the pressure of large masses of underground water and flow rock 
occurring there. The shafts, moreover, have to be secured with water- 


equipment supplied mainly by the Soviet Union. 
Poland has also entered into an agreement with the German 
Democratic Republic on cooperation in the joint mining and processing 
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of Polish ores and in the development of new methods of copper } 122,000 
In t 


production; German metallurgists from Mansfeld are noted for having re- 
covered up to 15 accompanying metals in the process of copper production, 
whereas in Poland corresponding techniques have not yet been well 
developed. The first quantities of copper ore under the Polish-German 
agreement are expected to be mined in 1964. 

Survey of sulphur deposits will also be continued and will include 
a thorough exploration of resources west of the Tarnobrzeg Basin. 

Apart from this, the five-year plan includes plans for prospecting for 
a number of other valuable minerals, especially for so-called rare 


elements, lead and zinc ores, rock salt, potassium, and magnesium salt, a | 


| 
| 
| 


as well as various raw materials for the building industry. 


SATISFACTORY HARVEST IN SPITE OF LOSSES | 


rainfall in July and August, which greatly exceeded the average rain- 
fall for many previous years, gave rise to much concern about the 
harvest. 

The first adverse effects were already noticeable in mid-July. In June 
the mean rainfall was some 80 mm (19 per cent above the average), 
in July — some 159 mm (84 per cent above the average), and in 
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August — some 99 mm (35 per cent above the average). In August, | 


germination of standing corn was observed over some 53 per cent of the 
sown area, and over some 29 per cent of the area the corn was flattened 
to the ground by wind and rain. 


The extensive water runoff from the fields could not be held by the 


rivers, Streams overflowed their banks and flooded the lower lying 
stretches of land. 


A preliminary estimate of relative agricultural losses shows that 
some 98,000 hectares of the flooded farm land were planted with grain | 
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(1.2 per cent of the total area under grain), some 44,000 hectares with 
potatoes, and some 5,700 hectares with sugar beet (1.5 per cent of the 
total area under beet and potatoes), in addition to some 87,000 hectares 
of pasture land. 

At the time of the floods the early crops (rape, winter barley, lucerne, 
and first-crop clover) had already been brought in; corn, however, was 
in the last stage of ripening. Since the floods extended over large areas 
but for short periods only, they did not cause particularly serious damage, 
except in some areas such as the Zulawy in the Vistula estuary. 

Actual losses, including either complete wastage or partial damage 
from silting-over, rotting, etc., are estimated, in the case of grain, at some 
82,006 tons, i.e., some 0.7 per cent of the total production, in potatoes 
at some 39,000 tons (1.3 per cent of total production), in sugar beet 
at 84,000 tons (1 per cent of total production), and in meadow hay at 
122,000 tons (4 per cent of total production). 

In the case of grain, additional losses, even considerable ones in 

certain regions, were noted as a result of the unusually bad weather 
' which prevailed at harvest time. 
After deduction of the losses caused by floods and those due to 
/adverse weather conditions during the harvest, this year’s average yield 
of agricultural products for the whole of the country is estimated as 
follows: 

















Average yield Per cent ratio 
in quintals per hectare of estimated 
Type of product mga 
1959 1960 
Obtained Estimated reg 
Four principal cereals (total) 15.7 15.6 99.4 
Rye 15.6 14.9 95.5 
Winter wheat 18.3 15.9 86.9 
Spring wheat 14.4 17.5 121.5 
Winter barley 18.7 15.6 83.4 
Spring barley 15.9 17.5 110.4 
Oats 14.7 16.6 112.9 
Winter rape 15.2 14.1 92.8 
Spring rape 8.0 8.2 102.5 
Flax (straw plus seed) 21.4 31.2 145.8 
Potatoes 128.0 125.0 97.7 
Sugar beet 159.0 233.0 146.5 
Maize (whole plant for fodder purposes) 298.0 430.0 144.2 
Meadew hay, ist crop 20.4 22.8 111.8 
Meadow hay, 2nd crop 18.5 18.9 102.2 
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As can be seen from the table, the estimated yield of the fo and s¢ 
principal cereals taken together is only slightly below the level obtaing 
in 1959. The actual yield of these cereals will also be smaller than jy Poland 
year’s, since, owing to the autumn drought, considerable areas had py ment s! 
been sown with winter crops and the fall in yields resulting from 
smaller acreage sown has not been compensated for by a correspondi 


greater harvest of spring-sown corn. 


In spite of severe losses caused to agriculture by floods and excessin) 
rain during the harvest, this year’s crops can on the whole be regarde’ 
as equally good or even slightly better than last year’s. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


India — Ceylon — Afghanistan 


This September a Polish 
Government delegation, headed by 
Prime Minister Jézef Cyrankiewicz, 
visited India, Ceylon and Afgha- 
nistan. 

The tour began with Afghani- 
stan with whom trade relations have 
recently been developing quite 
briskly. In 1959, for instance, Po- 
land imported from Afghanistan 
commodities to the value of nearly 
470,000 dollars compared with 
barely 30,000 dollars three years 
before, and in the same year 
Afghan imports from Poland 
reached the value of 332,000 dollars. 

Apart from commercial rela- 
tions other contacts are developing 
too. A Polish trade exhibition hall 
will be opened in Kabul, for in- 
stance, and is expected to conduct 
current sales up to the value of 
100,000 dollars annually. 

Apart from this Polish road- 
building engineers and textile 
industry experts have also been 
sent to Afghanistan as technical 
advisers. 

Before leaving the country the 
Polish delegation signed agree- 
ments on trade and payments as 
well as on economic, scientific and 


technical co-operation for al 
period 1961-1963. , 
Poland is interested in expané| 
ing her export of machinery ani 
complete industrial plants to Afghs. 
nistan in exchange for cotton, woo 
hides, oleagineous seeds, and othe’ 
goods as provided for in the agree) 
ment. 
The agreement on economic; 
scientific and technical co-operati! 
will broaden the Polish scientific 
and technical contribution to th 
economic development of Afg 
nistan. Polish road-building 
cialists and architects already 
worked there before the wal 
gaining a high reputation for 
themselves. } 
Under the agreement student 
from Afghanistan will also be able 
to attend universities in Poland. 


} 


* 


India was second on the deleg 
tion’s itinerary. From the com} 
mercial point of view this country) 
is of interest to Poland as a sup) 
plier of several important items 
among which animal fodder ha 
recently received particular atten 
tion. Polish imports from India als) 
include iron ore, hides, mica, te) 
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/ and some other articles. On the 


other hand, India can obtain from 
Poland some of the capital equip- 
ment she needs for the implementa- 


i tion of her industrialization pro- 


gramme. Two _steel-construction 
works, two coal-fuelling stations 
for power plants, and a factory for 


' the manufacture of electric meters 
| are now being built in India ac- 


cording to Polish technical docu- 















' mentation or on licence, and are to 


be supplied with Polish equipment. 
India has also bought licences for 
the production of electric motors 
and steel rollers. To ensure proper 


» servicing of the equipment, a per- 
' manent network of specialist serv- 
' ices and a technical advice office 


will probably be set up. 

As the credit agreement be- 
tween the two countries is im- 
plemented, Poland’s contribution to 
the industrialization of India is 
growing in extent. A few months 
ago an Indian delegation visited 
Poland to select industrial plants 
needed by India and to be ordered 
on credit terms. 

The agreement, signed barely 
a year ago, has created favourable 
conditions for Indian-Polish trade 
by substituting a clearing system 
for the previous system of free 
exchange. This type of trade agree- 
ment is better for countries which 
are expanding their economies and 
do not possess sufficient foreign ex- 


change reserves. 


Poland’s trade with Ceylon is 
relatively small though Poland is 
interested in a number of Ceylonese 
raw materials, primarily rubber. 
Trade could be expanded if Polish 


exports to Ceylon were increased. 
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Prospects of such a development, 
outlined on last year’s Polish trade 
delegation visit to Ceylon, have 
failed to materialize partly because 
of internal political events in 
Ceylon. There is now new hope 
for an expansion of trade. The 
joint Polish-Ceylonese communiqué 
published after the visit of the Pol- 
ish delegation says that vast pos- 
sibilities of an extension of rela- 
tions between the two countries 
exist both in trade and in the 
scientific and technical fields. Both 
parties — states the communiqué — 
are interested in closer relations. 


Italy 


Trade between Poland and Italy 
exceeds the agreed quotas (with 
some exceptions), but still lags far 
behind existing possibilities. It is 
enough to add that in 1959 Italy’s 
trade with the Socialist countries 
increased by 50 per cent whereas 
her trade with Poland went up by 
8 per cent only. It is highly prob- 
able that 1960 will see a consider- 
able increase in this figure, possibly 
to the extent of some 25 per cent. 

In 1959 the value of commodity 
turnover between Poland and Italy 
amounted to 39 mln dollars, which 
corresponded to 0.6 per cent of 
Italy’s overall foreign trade and to 
1.5 per cent of Poland’s trade. 
These figures do not reflect the real 
trade possibilities between the two 
countries. 

In 1959 the biggest items in 
Polish exports to Italy were agri- 
cultural and food products (10 min 
dollars) and coal (over 6 min 
dollars), followed by sawn soft- 
wood, paper, porcelain, crystal 
ware, chemicals, etc. 
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In the same year Polish imports 
from Italy included machinery and 
equipment (8 min dollars), syn- 
thetic fibres (mainly rayon and 
helanco), metallurgical products 
(over 3 mln dollars) and chemicals 
(over 1 mln dollars), and some 
others. 

Although in most cases the 
quotas set down in the agreement 
had been exceeded, there were 
some exceptions. For instance, Italy 
bought only 775,000 tons of coal 
last year instead of the million 
tons which had been provided for 
in the agreement. This, of course, 
had an adverse effect on the ful- 
filment of Polish import orders. 

At present both countries are 
showing much interest in exploring 
further possibilities of trade. Per- 


Statistical Data 
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sonal contacts between the foreign 
trade ministers of the two countrie/ 
have already contributed much t| 
closer economic relations and trade| 
contacts have further been fz. 
cilitated through participation in 
trade fairs (Poznan and Milan) and | 
the setting up in Warsaw of! 
a branch office of the Italian For. | 
eign Trade Institute (ICE) and of 
a Polish Commercial Attaché’ 
office in Milan. 

The maximum possible differ. | 
entiation in the commodity’ 
structure would also be of consider- } 


' able help in expanding trade. Apart’ 


from the products already men-/ 
tioned, Poland can supply Italy 
with butter, ham, slaughter live. 
stock, various chemicals, synthetic! 
rubber, and tobacco. 
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_ FOREIGN TRADE IN FIGURES 


TABLE 1 


Structure of imports and exports according to commodity groups 


in million zlotys (1 zl = 





: 
$ 0.25) | 











a 1959 1960 
yap Jan.—Dec. aay Jan. —Jun\f 
Import | 
Total 5,678.4° | 2,630.5 2,964.3 | 
Machinery, mechanical and transpor- 
tation equipment 1,560.8 627.0 680.8 | 
Fuels, raw materials 2,756.5 1,364,7 1,688,8 |} 
Agricultural and food products 962.3 458.1 636.0 || 
Industrial consumer goods 398.8 180.7 158.7 | 
Export { 
Total 4.580,5 2,137.4 2,338.7 | 
Machinery, mechanical and transpor- 
tation equipment 1,206.2 514.1 601.6 | 
Fuels, raw materials 2,243.2 | 4,004.4 4,444.2 |) 
Agricultural and food products 834.4 403.8 403.4 || 
Industrial consumer goods 296.7 128.4 222.5 |f 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


TABLE 2 
Structure of Poland’s foreign trade in million zlotys 


1 zloty = 1 rouble = 0.25 US dollars 























Turnover Imports Exports 
19659 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Country 
I—XII | I—VI | I—VI |I—XII| I—VI | I—VI | I—XI1I\ I—VI | I—VI 
Total 10258.9 |5512.9 |6108.3 |5678.4 | 3051.4 [3412.3 |4580.5 | 2461.5 | 2696.0 
Europe 
Austria 190.0 83.2 85.5 81.2 36.6 34,0 | 108.8 46.6 51.5 
Belgium 80.9 34.4 56.4 52.2 23.2 39.9 28.7 11.2 16.5 
Bulgaria 156.5 91.4 | 104.3 88.5 57.8 37.8 68.0 33.6 66.5 
Czechoslovakia 774.4 | 343.6 | 429.8 | 454.6 | 197.8 | 228.8 | 322.5 | 145.8 | 206.0 
Denmark 109.6 44.3 59.2 49.9 16.4 19.8 59.7 27.9 34.4 
Finland 141.2 59.4 63.8 12.8 32.6 30.6 71.6 26.8 33.3 
France 137.5 65.6 75.5 74.3 35.4 46.4 63.2 30.2 29.4 
Greece 33.3 13.0 23.7 15.5 10.5 19.0 17.8 2.5 4.7 
Holland 116.9 57.9 51.5 76.6 38.4 35.5 40.3 19.5 16.0 
Hungary 294.6 | 186.0 | 175.3 | 146.3 66.1 82.6 | 148.3 69.9 92.7 
Italy 153.7 68.7 | 107.8 71.5 31.2 47.5 82.2 37.5 60.3 
Jugoslavia 182.7 63.0 88.6 | 100.1 35.9 22.0 82.6 27.1 66.6 
G.D.R. 1296.5 | 573.2 | 562.9 | 749.0 | 308.7 | 336.3 | 546.5 | 264.5 | 226.6 
G.F.R. 579.3 | 277.6 | 243.5 | 267.4 | 126.9 | 117.4 | 341.9 | 150.7 | 126.1 
Norway 33.4 13.0 14.0 16.7 3.6 7.4 16.7 | 9.4 6.7 
Rumania 155.0 85.4 77.2 84.4 29.5 39,3 70.6 35.2 37.9 
Spain 43.5 21.9 7.6 23.6 12.2 4.2 19.9 9:7 3.4 
Sweden 167.1 72.4 61.0 86.9 36.2 29.6 80.2 35.9 31.4 
Switzerland 101.0 46.0 46.0 54.4 21.0 29.3 46.6 25.0 16.7 
United Kingdom | 692.9 | 354.41 | 378.6 | 346.4 | 178.9 | 186.2 | 346.8 | 172.2 | 192.4 
U.S.S.R. 3061.1 [1474.6 {1580.4 [1809.2 | 896.6 | 949.1 |1251.9 | 568.0 | 631.0 
Asia 
China 395.7 164.2 | 215.8 | 224.2 93.4 | 135.2 | 171.5 71.4 80.6 
India 48.6 18.9 27.9 25.5 3.3 20.4 23.1 15.6 7.5 
Tran 24.5 13.1 25.1 3.8 1.3 12.3 20.7 11.8 12.8 
Korean People's 
Republic 35.8 20.0 7.3 9,8 0.4 5.3 26.0 19.6 2.0 
Turkey 52.7 31.6 19.7 29.1 27.7 6.5 23.6 3.9 10.2 
Vietnamese ; 
People’s Rep. 32.5 16.7 29.7 14.8 5.6 17.2 17.7 11.1 12.5 
Africa 
Sudan 12.0 4.6 1.8 6.1 0.4 0.1 5.9 4.5 1.7 
U.A.R. 72.4 52.9 58.4 48.5 42.7 41.1 23.9 10.2 17.3 
America 
Argentina 140.7 65.5 57.2 88.8 39.5 38.6 51.9 26.0 18.6 
Brazil 169.3 60.4 78.9 69.3 28.0 41.8 | 100.0 32.4 37.1 
Canada 69.5 49.2 59.8 62.6 46.6 56.2 6.9 2.6 3.6 
U.S.A. 62.8 
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Import of essential commodities according to countries 
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TABLE 3 























Commodities ; 1960 
Some of supplying countries Unit 1959 Jan.—Jun 
Crude oil 1,000 tons 693 359 
U.S.S.R. 693 359 
Oil products 1,511 842 
G.D.R. 55 34 
Hungary 82 59 
Rumania 246 105 
U.S.S.R. 1,063 621 
Iron ore 6,213 3,369 
Brazil 242 474 
Finland 430 29 
India 68 44 
People’s China 216 114 
Sweden 613 325 
U.S.S.R. 4,690 2,625 
Cotton 105 57 
Greece 2 2 
U.A.R. 41 10 
United States 25 — 
U.S.S.R. 61 33 
Rawhides tons 39,079 16,776 
Argentine 23,396 7,806 
Brazil 3,592 2,100 
Holland 4,565 4,974 
Sweden 963 423 
Uruguay 2,043 4,337 
Wheat 1,000 tons 1,313 1,254 
Canada 156 123 
United States 237 348 
U.S.S.R. 862 728 
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TABLE 4 
Export of essential commodities according to countries 
Commodities ; 1960 
Some of purchasing countries Unit 1969 Jan.—June 

Metal working lathes piece 1519 693 
Czechoslovakia 126 99 
India 206 74 
Iran 52 30 
Israel 58 59 
People’s China 299 26 
Turkey 65 14 
U.A.R. 84 2 
U.S.S.R. 92 31 
Locomotives 101 64 
India 16 —_ 
People’s China 79 64 
Freight cars 9,377 2,021 
G.D.R. 825 247 
Hungary 350 950 
Jugoslavia 196 — 
Portugal 175 — 
U.S.S.R. 2,254 1,166 
Passenger cars 546 321 
U.S.S.R. 537 290 
Ships units mee sj 16 
DWT 129,200 48,300 

Brazil units 5 3 
DWT 29,000 15,000 

U.S.S.R. units 21 6 
DWT 97,050 30.000 

Hard coal 1,000 tons | 16,006 8,251 
Argentine 805 344 
Austria 861 418 
Czechoslovakia 1,330 740 
Denmark 1,323 814 
Finland 1,596 751 
G.D.R. 2,012 1,062 
G.F.R. 815 239 
Hungary 720 334 
U.S.S.R. 4,122 2,313 





continued overleaf 
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continued from p. 6 























Commodities 5 1960 
Some of purchesing countries Unit 1969 Jan.—June 
Pigs 1,000 tons 34 ul , 
Austria 8 2 AR 
Czechoslovakia 3 f- 
G.F.R. 18 5 
Italy “4 2 WARS 
Jugoslavia 4 2 
Bacon tons 50,531 23,460 HE 
United Kingdom 50,531 23,460 Con 
Canned meat 16,019 8,172 je 
G.F.R. 8,054 2,826 from tl 
United Kingdom 4,972 3,363 \Festival 
United States 2,892 1,968 | opening 
Canned ham 15,470 8,769 | \compre: 
United Kingdom 3,238 4,641 meant | 
United States 11,406 6,908 two cor 
Venezuela 365 81 strain ¢ 
music - 
Butter 22,687 14,973 tinore th 
G.F.R. 1,162 _ iand unt 
United Kingdom 17,059 412,371 | The 
U.S.S.R. 3,434 12 haken b 
Eggs millions 738 77 were al 
G.F.R. 354 333; fad han 
Great Britain 55 cS jl 
Italy 193 15g) amar 
Switzerland 91 Ce 
Venezuela 28 49 Orchest 
nese CO: 
ish cone 
debut 
exceller 
rarative 
30 goo 
mly re 
sisted o 
only tk 
tvurtuosi 
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1960 
n.—June 
n ART AND SCIENCE 
5 
: WARSAW AUTUMN, 1960 
3, 460 Tee Fourth International Festival of 
}, 460 Contemporary Music, popularly called 
172 ithe “Warsaw Autumn”, was this year 
* organized on slightly different principles 
363 frm those governing its predecessors. The 
‘ came earlier than usual — before the 
1968 opening of the concert season — and was 
5,769 ed into nine days. The latter change 
644 t that the organizers had to present 
908 jtwoconcerts daily, and this put a severe 
gi stain on the listener since contemporary 
music — even the least difficult — requires 
1,973 tnore than the normal share of concentration 
— jand understanding. 
374 | The limelight at the Fourth Festival was 
12 by visitors from abroad. Some of them 
717 \wee already familiar to Polish audiences 
333 and have a long established reputation both 
72 hee and abroad; for instance, the Czech 
453 Philharmonic Orchestra and the French 
gi  Pamenin Quartet. At the same time we had 
49 “the first visit to Poland of the Japanese Radio 


—————_———_ 


Orhestra, which presented works by Japa- 
nese composers completely unknown to Pol- 
ish concert-goers. Another group to make its 
debut before the Polish public was the 
excellent Danzi Quintet from Holland, a com- 
raratively recent addition to wind quintets. 
30 good was their performance that one’s 
mly regret was that their programme con- 
sisted of extremely difficult pieces in which 
only the expert ear could appreciate the 
tvittuosity of their technique. The quintet 
layed Pijper, Krenek, Baird, Stockhausen 
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GUIDE TO THE STARS 


Polish Scientific Publishers 
have recently issued a Small 
Astronautical Dictionary. 

Poland is the third country, 
after America and the German 
Federal Republic, to publish 
such a dictionary. 


PROF. BLACKETT’S VISIT 


Prof. Patrick Blackett of 
London University, Fellow of 
the Royal Society, has visited 
Warsaw, following an invita- 
tion by the Presidium of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences 
and the Government Pleni- 
potentiary for the Utilization 
of Atomic Energy. 

During his stay the eminent 
physicist studied the work 
of physics research centres 
in Warsaw and Cracow. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
among those who attended 
the conference of the As- 
sociation of United Nations 
Organizations held recently in 
Warsaw. : 

During a press conference 
she voiced her sympathy for 
the Polish attitude towards 
the German problem. 


UNKNOWN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
POLONAISES 


Prof. Karol Hlawiczka has 
discovered a manuscript with 
13 unknown polonaises, dating 
back to the first half of the 
18th century in the Tschammer 
Library in Cieszyn. 


SALE OF FILMS 


This year 41 Polish feature 
films have been sold _ to 
21 countries of Europe, both 
Americas, Asia and Australia. 
The most popular were Night 
Train, The Ashes and the 
Diamond, Assassination and 
Eve Wants to Sleep. 
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CONDUCTORS ABROAD 


The Polish conductor Boh- 
dan Wodiczko is now in 
Reykjavik where he is work- 
ing with the Iceland National 
Symphonic Orchestra. 

During his stay abroad he 
is to conduct several concerts 
in Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and Denmark, comprising 
contemporary Polish works. 
Another Polish conductor, 
Stanistaw Skrowaczewski, has 
an engagement in Minneapolis. 


CAZIN'S VISIT 


Paul Cazin, the well-known 
translator and friend of Polish 
literature in France, has re- 
cently visited Poland. 

Cazin’s work includes trans- 
lations of Mickiewicz, Berent 
and Pasek. He is also the 
author of an excellent book 
on Zygmunt Krasifiski. 

At present Cazin is engaged 
on a translation of Tadeusz 
Breza’s The Brass Gate, from 
which an extract and review 
were printed in No. 11 of 
Polish Perspectives. 


PROF. KOTARBINSKI TO HEAD IIF 


Professor Tadeusz Kotar- 
bifiski, who recently attended 
a conference on the limits 
and criteria of cognition, 
organized by the International 
Institute of Philosophy at 
Oberhofen, has been elected 
Chairman of the Institute. 


NEW AICA OFFICIALS 


The twelfth Plenary Session 
of the Association Interna- 
tional de Critiques d’Art, held 
in Warsaw, elected the follow- 
ing officers: Mr. James 
Johnson Sweeney was reelect- 
ed president; as vice-presidents 
were elected: Professor Julian 
Starzyfski (Poland), Mr, Hans 
L. C, Jaffe (the Netherlands) 
and M. Jacques Lassaigne 


(France). 
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and Schénberg — not a moment’s respite for 
the audience. Of the soloists the most! 
memorable were two Soviet artists: the 
mezzo-soprano Zara Dolukhanova and the 
cellist Mstislav Roztropovich. 

Naturally the most popular of the older) 
composers proved to be Stravinsky, Pro- 
kofiev (in a song recital by Miss Do-| 
lukhanova) and Bartok. Szymanowski was 
represented only by the ballet Harnasie, but 
the poor production by the Baltic Opera, 
when compared to the excellent performance 








of the Bartok ballet, did not enhance the’ ¢¢ 


reputation of Polish music. 

This impression was, however, redeemed! 
by the sparkling talents of the younger Pol- 
ish composers. While the youngest are given| 
wholeheartedly to experimentation and 
“modernism”, which for the average listener | 
is still completely esoteric, the works of the! 
middle generation are not only proving} 
popular with audiences, but are also ac- 


quiring an increasing critical reputation.’ 


Witold Lutostawski’s five songs to words by 
Kazimiera Iiakowiczowa, for instance, must 
be counted among the outstanding musical 
achievements of our times. Artistic maturity, 
a restrained use of the techniques of modern! 
music and what used to be unselfconsciously 
called “inspiration” combined 
a unique musical experience. 

In the same way Grazyna Bacewicz’s 
Fourth String Quartet, further evidence of 
an unusual talent constantly reinvigorated, 
stood out among the chamber works per- 
formed. Its success was in no small measure 
due to the excellent playing of the Parrenin 


Quartet, great favourites with the Warsaw! 


public. 

Whatever else can be said about the 
“Warsaw Autumn”, it has now become 
a recognized feature of the world festiva 
season. It is something like a musical labora: 
tory, a crucible for all the latest trends 
beliefs and convictions. There can be n 
doubt that this sort of meeting — even if ii 
cannot hope to please every one — is useful 
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CONFRONTATIONS IN ART 


and helps towards a mutual understanding 
and tolerance. The festival has attracted 
interest everywhere: the best evidence of 


this is the roll call of the outstanding 
critics who are regular guests of the 
“Warsaw Autumn”. 


Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz 


CONFRONTATIONS IN ART, 1960 


¢f \ONFRONTATIONS — 1960” is the title 

of an exhibition of painting and sculp- 
ture recently shown in Warsaw. The title aims 
high and so do the twelve young artists 
whose works were on display. They re- 
present an artistic movement that, for want 
of anything better, we call the avantgarde — 
a term that has a significant place in Polish 
art: it implies a certain creative attitude, an 
active concern with the range of contem- 
porary problems (in the artistic sense of the 
word), relating to the development of 
painting and sculpture. 

At about the same time an exhibition of 
the “Cracow Group”, another avantgarde 
movement, dating back to the late twenties, 
was opened in the basement of the Krzyszto- 
fory House in Cracow. Among the paintings 
displayed were some by Maria Jarema and 
Jonas Stern, the two oldest members of the 
Cracow Group (which, by the way, was 
closely linked with the Polish Communist 
Party before the war). 


The two exhibitions were somewhat 
similar in character (several artists con- 
tributed to both), and enabled the visitor to 
see what was happening in Polish art, at least 
in general outline. 

One thing that stood out immediately 
was the great popularity of non-figurative 
art. Half or more of the exponents re- 
presented various abstract trends, more or 
less informal. Moreover there seemed to be 
widespread interest in problems of material 
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UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


Even labyrinths now bear 
the inscription: “Do not 
stray. 


” 


He had a clean conscience. 
Unused, 
- 
Art thrives not on sessions 
but obsessions. 
rs 
There are times when a 
philosopher on his death-bed 
can say: “Fortunately I have 
been understood!’ 
” 
world is not mad, 
it is not for normal 
It is for normalized 


The 
though 
people, 
people. 

« 

When is Man going to 
bridge the span of inter- 
human space? 

s 


Let us live longer! Than 
others. 


PRESS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


According to latest esti- 
mates the exports of Polish 
newspapers have risen 50 per 
cent over 1959. 

The Polish press is read in 
94 countries. The greatest 
number of readers is to be 
found in the Soviet Union — 


249,700, followed by Czecho- 
slovakia — 39,900, U.S.A. — 
31,000, G.D.R. — 15,100, and 


Great Britain — 8,900. 

On the import side we 
receive 11,433 different news- 
papers and periodicals from 
65 countries, in a joint total 
of 492,367 copies. The Soviet 
Union accounts for 990 titles 
and 270,231 copies, the People’s 
Democracies for 1,469 titles 
and 71,182 copies, and other 
countries for 8,974 titles and 
150,954 copies. The overall 
import figures represent a 
17 per cent rise over the 
previous year. 


S 
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IMAGINARY JOURNEYS 


Recently children‘s libraries 
in Poland organized a nation- 
al geographical competition. 
Children taking part in this 
competition had to select 
a travel route and decide in 
what capacity they would 
undertake their imaginary 
journey — as explorer, zo- 
ologist, archaeologist, histo- 
rian, journalist, film director 
or hunter. In order to send 
in their letters, reports, dia- 
ries, pictures or even lectures 
the children had to read a 
large mumber of popular 
travel or scientific books and 
to learn to use atlases and 
encyclopaedias. Some of the 
young participants even made 
up small phrase-books, others 
constructed model ships or 
aeroplanes, collected stamps, 
made models of African 
villages, human masks and 
even cartoon films. 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


The example of the theatres 
of northern Poland, which for 
the past two years have held 
festivals in Torufh, is to be 
followed by the symphony 
orchestras of Poznan, Byd- 
goszcz, Gdansk, Olsztyn, Szcze- 
cin and  Koszalin. These 
orchestras plan to organize 
in the spring of next year 
the first Festival of Sym- 
phony Orchestras of Northern 
Poland to become a regular 
feature in the future. 


CRACOW BIENNALE 


The prizes awarded by the 
city of Cracow for the best 
works exhibited at the 1960 
“Biennale of Graphic Art’ in 
the Cracow Palace of Art 
went to Jerzy Panek (Cracow), 
Jan Tarasin (Cracow), Halina 
Chrostowska-Piotrowicz (War- 
Saw), and Stefan Suberlak 


(Katowice). 
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collages (scraps of cloth, metal, burnt wood! the rigo 
etc.). } an inter 
In non-figurative art experiments with; riot of ‘ 
material are usually considered to be the the canv 
antithesis of what is called “lyrical abstrac. | Ziem. 
tionism”. The art of Burri, Milarez, Kemeny) emotion: 
or Bernard Schulze is diametrically opposed bination 
to that of Singier, Manessier or Bazaine, the) create @ 
three artists who, to quote Michel Ragow,| expressi 
belong to “the mainstream of the French! slight b 
tradition”. Remarkably enough, in abstract striking, 
art in Poland a very similar trend exists a! “Lyr 
far as atmosphere and colour range is con-’ , develc 
cerned. This trend is so closely related to} other a 
“Polish colourism” (the Polish version ot similatir 
post-impressionism) that the description! This is ° 
“the mainstream of the Polish tradition’) quickly 
springs to mind immediately. The exhibitors) which 
belonging to this trend were Tadeusz) jearning 
Dominik, Rajmund Ziemski and Adam Mar- spontan 
ezyhski. } a refres 
At the same time Marczynski is one of | threater 
those artists who have become engrossed in} colouris 
the problem of renewing the artistic material;} At 
he adds pieces of burnt wood or cloth to his) materia 
compositions. This to some extent illuminates) jp two | 
the character of Polish “lyrical abstraction- express: 
ism” and “material painting” as it is under-) materia 
stood here. Kan 
Dominik, Ziemski and Marczynski grew substan 
up in the climate of post-impressionism. In lining « 
their paintings, colour reflects mood; it is of the 
related to landscape, to daylight; it has) 4.) 
something of the succulence of plants and| , posit 
a certain humidity. | bellion 
How truly international a movement post- | chalant 
impressionism must have been, and how | teins 
greatly it influenced the shape of art and | 





the individuality of artists in many countries em 
is shown by the fact that attempts were ha 


made to elevate its Polish offshoot to the 
rank of a national school of art. Eve 

In distinction to the paintings of Ma-| this wi 
nessier or Bazaine, where rhythm and this m 
composition play a far greater réle, Dominik | amd th 
and Ziemski paint with freedom and spon-| Perime 
taneity. Dominik avoids overprecise division, 

















CONFRONTATIONS IN ART 


the rigour of line; composition for him is 
an internal matter, concealed beneath the 
riot of colours that make up the surface of 
the canvas. 

Ziemski’s paintings are more charged with 
emotion; he too is interested in certain com- 
pinations of colours, but he also wants to 
create atmosphere, a mood, even a certain 
expression. They have dramatic overtones, 


slight but discernible. Contrasts are more: 


striking, shapes more tangible and precise. 

“Lyrical abstractionism” in Polish art is 
a developing and changing trend, subject to 
other artistic influences, and sometimes as- 
similating them in a very interesting fashion. 
This is what happened with tachisme; it was 
quickly swallowed up by the existing trend, 
which abandoned “action painting” after 
learning from it the important lesson of 
spontaneous, unfettered creation. This proved 
a refreshing current without in any way 
threatening the pre-eminence of the ruling 
colourist tradition. 

At present, however, the problems of 
material come to the fore and are approached 
in two different ways, either as a medium of 
expression or as a means of enriching the 
material substance of the paintings. 

Kantor, Krakowski, Kierzkowski use new 
substances to shock the spectator by under- 
lining contrasts and the expressionistic effect 
of the composition. Full use is made of the 
“brutal”, aggressive side of the new materials; 
a positive feature of these pictures is re- 
bellion against aesthetic conventions, a non- 
chalant protest not concerned to attain 
a transient visual effect. 

But expressionism is never longlived. It 
quickly burns itself out, and loses its power 
to shock and attract. 

Everything seems to point to the fact that 
this will be the fate of this new variant. But 
this may not be the case with Marczynski 
and the lessons he has learnt from his ex- 
periments in artistic substance. In his 
paintings a piece of burnt wood is so integral 
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AUSCHWITZ MONUMENT 


Projects for the monument 
to the victims of Fascism in 
Auschwitz (OSwiecim) are still 
coming in. So far 426 have 
been received from 31 coun- 
tries. The jury has not yet 
made a final decision, but it 
is expected that the monu- 
ment will comprise elements 
of three different projects. 


At present 200 projects are 
being displayed in one of the 
blocks of the camp. 


This year Auschwitz has 
been visited by 290,000 people, 
30,000 of them from abroad. 


CRISIS OF THE NOVEL? 


“When I consider the alleged 
crisis of the novel or — as 
some prefer to call it — the 
transformation of its shape, 
I cannot but think that this 
is also the result of the far- 
going changes brought about 
by contemporary technology 
not only in production, i.e. 
human work, but, above all, 
in human relationships. 


“In my opinion the contem- 
porary novel does not reflect 
these changes sufficiently 
clearly. In contradistinction to 
the great classical novel, which, 
if perceptively read, is a text- 
book of history, customs and 
morals, the social particularism 
of the modern novel not only 
makes such an interpretation 
impossible but even puts its 
whole meaning in question. In 
fact, one can learn much more 
about the world from any ob- 
jective daily or weekly than 
from semetimes undoubted 
masterpieces of contemporary 
prose, that are always des- 
criptions of particular cases.” 


Pawet Hertz 
in “Nowa Kultura” 
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PRE-HISTORIC SZCZECIN 


The archaeological station 
of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences working on the site 
of the castle of the Pome- 
ranian princes in Szczecin, has 
recently made _ several in- 
teresting discoveries. Apart 
from excavating the site of 
the so-called Vegetable Market, 
dating from the early Middle 
Ages, archaeologists are also in- 
vestigating the early Slavonic 
settlement in Szczecin, traces 
of which have been discovered 
near the castle. A defensive 
rampart and moat dating from 
the 10th century have been 
dug up, under which were 
found remains from a Lusa- 
tian culture settlement. 

The excavation site be- 
tween the “gréd” and the 
river Odra has yielded some 
interesting material concern- 
ing the Baltic Slavs. Investiga- 
tion of the archaeological 
layer dating from the 10th 
century has produced pottery, 
wooden objects, workshops, 
craftsmen’s products, objects 
connected with trade and 
animal husbandry — which, 
after comparison with similar 
material excavated on sites 
in Greater Poland etc., show 
that Szczecin at that time was 
an important, highly develop- 
eG Slavonic “gréd’”’. This con- 
tradicts the view hitherto 
held that Szczecin only began 
to develop in the 12th century, 
after the decline of Wolin. 


MALBORG CASTLE 


A museum is to be opened 
in Malborg Castle on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. The exhibits will 
be arranged in three sections: 
archaeological, historical, (il- 
lustrating the struggle be- 
tween the Slavs and the 


Teutonic Knights and Prussia), 
and archival. 

This year the Castle has 
been seen by some 200,000 
people. 
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a part of the tonality that the substance | “surreal 
itself is transmuted, becomes part of the| book ill 
artistic form, a fragment of the picture which, , product 


surprisingly enough, 
tradition of colourism of “lyrical abstraction-| 
ism”. Marczyfski enriches his art from } 


remains within the — 
and 
pe 


a sensuous point of view and extends the | Tchérze 
range of its possibilities. He thus breaks with| art, cre 


impressionism; his compositions are no longer | 
pure landscapes — something that is usually { 
an obstacle in non-objective painting, which | 
has after all preserved links with impres. | 
sionism. 

This is likely to be the fate of all “mat | 
erial explorations” in Polish art. It will! 
probably enrich the potentialities of abstract | 
art, its lyrical, decorative, lighter version. | 
It will somehow become a component part | 
of artistic culture as a whole. The use of ; 
alien substances in a painting will cease to| 
shock the public and cease to arouse com- | 
ment; for, after all, the way in which the new | 
substances are used is primarily meant to | 
please the eye. This is borne out by the| 


favourable reception given to the paintings/ 

of Marczynski and Potworowski, another 

representative of the same trend. 
Expressionism or surrealism — this is? 


apparently the essential dilemma facing} 
figurative art in Europe. There is not a single 
expressionistic picture at the two exhibitions 
mentioned here. The reason is that ex- 





pressionism, in its ‘plain figurative version, 
has little following in Poland. But strictly | 
speaking, there are not many exponents of | 
surrealism, either; and in most cases they | 
represent a sophisticated kind of surrealism 
bordering on book illustration. The most | 
striking personality here is Daniel Mréz, also 
very popular as a graphic artist and ilius- 
trator. 

The absence of surrealism in what might 


be called its militant, anti-aesthetic form is | 


a peculiar feature of Polish art, so conspic- 
uous as to be repeatedly pointed out — since 
fantasy, anecdote, magic are so often ele- 
ments of art in this country. However, 
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“surrealistic” motifs are abundantly used in 
pook illustration, and in some instances have 
produced results of considerable artistic 
significance. Franciszek Starowieyski’s posters 
and drawings are an example in case. 
Another artist with similar interests, Jerzy 
Tchérzewski, an isolated figure in Polish 
art, creates compositions of sharp colours and 
outlines, running counter to all visual con- 
ventions and habitual likings (a certain 
similarity with Hantai is interesting). 

There are other “isolated” individualities 
as well. Jerzy Nowosielski, for instance, 
with his ikon-like paintings. Another is 
Tadeusz Brzozowski, whose pictures seem 
to come from a no-man’s land some- 
where between abstraction and an un- 
known world, peopled by unidentified but 
terrifying forms. Then there is Alina Sza- 
pocznikow, whose sculpture is deeply sen- 
suous and of unequalled spontaneity. In 
contrast with previous developments in Polish 
art, we are now witnessing the emergence 
of a growing number of artists — not yet 
mature maybe, but consistent and coura- 
geous — who are rebelling against the 
academic conventions which appear even in 
the avantgarde. 

Andrzej Oseka 


LOOKING FOR THE ELEPHANT 


T the beginning of September Cracow 

drew large numbers of art lovers. The 
International Congress. of AICA (Alliance 
Internationale des Critiques d’Art) was 
holding some of its meetings there, and 
critics attending the Congress were able to 
enjoy the city’s architectural treasures and 
museums, and also sample some of the 
current work of Polish artists from all over 
the country. 

Greatest interest centred around the All- 
Poland Exhibition of Graphic Art which 
provided a foretaste of Cracow’s annual 
International Biennale of Graphic Art. What 
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LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE 


For several years Dr Jan 
Gadomski, Vice-President of 
the Polish Astronomical So- 
ciety, has been  conduct- 
ing pioneer research into 
problems connected with the 
“echosphere” of stars. For 
organic life based on protein 
compounds to exist on other 
planets, these must have not 
only water and free oxygen in 
the atmosphere, but also 
strictly defined temperature 
conditions, namely in the 
range of plus 80 degrees to 
minus 70 degrees centigrade. 
Dr Gadomski has worked out 
special formulae and made 
extremely detailed calcula- 
tions, on the basis of. which 
it is possible to establish the 
location of thermal zones of 
life around a given star. These 
calculations show that of the 
67 per cent of stars in our 
Milky Way possessing their 
own planetary system, about 
half — that is the so-called 
“dwart” stars, resembling our 
sun — have one, two or even 
three planets with thermal 
conditions similar to those on 
earth, and therefore suitable 
for the existence of organic 
life. This means that the pos- 
sibilities of life in the uni- 
verse are far greater than 
had previously been thought. 
Dr Gadomski is now doing 
research on variable stars. 


END OF HUNT 


The skeleton of a mammoth 
has been discovered in a mine 
near the locality of Krzemion- 
ki in Kielce Voivodship. It is 
probable that over twenty 
thousand years ago the mam- 
moth fell into a trap set by 
hunters of the Paleolithic 
Age. The Krzemionki mam- 


moth is 7.5 metres long and 
3.5 metres high; its tusk ex- 
tends 2.5 metres. 
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MROZEK'S PLAY IN PARIS 


The Theatre du _ Tertre 
which last year staged Jerzy 
Broszkiewiez’s The Names of 
Power, opened its current 
season with another Polish 
play, Stawomir Mrozek’s The 
Policemen. The play was 
translated by Eve Goriel and 
is directed by Pierre Arnau- 
deau. 


THE WARSAW PHILHARMONIC 


The National Philharmonic 
in Warsaw has offered an 
unusually interesting pro- 
gramme this season. Guest 
soloists have included Witold 
Matcuzyhski; two well-known 
Soviet musicians, Emil Gilels 
and Lev Viasenko; Margot 
Pinter from the United States 
and Ida Haendel from 
England. 
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was striking, even after a casual view, was | 


the high average standard of the work 
shown — a rare phenomenon in contempo 

exhibitions of this kind. It would be difficult 
to. single out anyone for particular praise 
out of the twenty names or so which spring 
to mind. I am inclined to agree with the 
risky view — increasingly voiced just now - 
that the most interesting work in the fine 
arts in Poland is being done in graphics, 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that the 


black-and-white medium is a less diffuse | 
convention than painting and offers mor | 


clear-cut possibilities for experiment and 
control. 

Was it realistic or abstract? This is the } 
first question normally asked these days | 
about an exhibition by someone who has 
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not seen it. A straightforward answer to! 


this is not easy. To determine what is/ 
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MARIA LUSZCZKIEWICZ-JASTRZEBSKA: Debussy 


Photo: Jan Jastrzebski 











BARBARA NAREBSKA-DEBSKA: Photo: Jerzy Tomaszewski 








HALINA CHROSTOWSKA: Night 





Photo: W. Madroszkiewicz 
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realism and what abstraction in the light 
of today’s knowledge of nature and the 
world — a knowledge that is admittedly 
quite considerable — would mean a severe 
trial of the reader’s patience. It seems to me 
better, therefore, to reach the source of 
aesthetic appreciation, by. trying to analyse 
the qualities that make a particular artistic 
vision authentic and stimulating. 

Most controversy was aroused by the 
work of Jerzy Panek. At first he charms by 
the originality of his modelling and his 
unusual clowrtish figures; but gradually we 
become aware of a disturbing tendency 
jowards a superficial treatment of line. In 
the final analysis it is contours alone that 
matter to Panek and all that fills them is 
so much unnecessary ballast. In Jézef Giel- 
niak’s work — as in no one else’s — each 
stroke carries weight and responsibility for 
the artistic intention as a whole. Here we 
have a really important new discovery. The 
work of this young, self-taught artist, 
composed of thickly swirling and only 
superficially decorative shapes in varying 
shades of black, provides a new comment 
on hidden beauty and ugliness of life. 
Evety stroke gives the impression of being 
in exactly the right place in relation to the 
whole — Gielniak achieves this difficult 
quality by a thoughtful and sparing use 
of line. 

Quite a large group of artists show 
a tendency to look at the world in terms 
of a surrealist vision. This is by no means an 
easy convention, although a very effective 
one. Amongst those who prove to be quite 
at home in it are Lucjan Mianowski, Sta- 
nislaw Wd6jtowicz and to a certain extent 
Maria Luszczkiewicz-Jastrzebska. Mianow- 
ski’s surrealism takes on the form of 
macabre grotesque — his imagination gives 
birth to bizarre organisms reminiscent of 
Hieronymus Bosch. Here there is a creature 
with partly emaciated, partly swollen legs, 
a spiralling trunk, a head split into geo- 
metrical spheroids, boring into its opponent 
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DANGEROUS STREETS 


In 1956, a team of research 
workers attached to the 
General Education Depart- 
ment of the University of 
Warsaw undertook an_ inves- 
tigation into the causes and 
background of juvenile deli- 
quency in Poland. Two mem- 
bers of this team — Czesiaw 
Czapow and Stanislaw Man- 
turzewski — have now written 
a book summing up the work 
of the last few years’ which 
will shortly be published 
under the title Dangerous 
Streets. In writing this book 
the authors not only consider- 
ed the causes and results of 
juvenile deliquency, but also 
methods of combatting it. 

From a legal point of view 
the term “huliganism” as this 
phenomenon is called in Po- 
land embraces transgressions 
of the law whose “exclusive 
aim is to show. disregard for 
the principles of social co- 
operation”. It is a widespread 
Phenomenon that occurs in 
nearly every country. “Huli- 
ganism’”’ makes its appearance 
everywhere — only its name 
changes. In the first part of 
their book the authors sum- 
marize the results of research 
into the problem undertaken 
abroad, mainly by American 
sociologists. Their own re- 
search work covered 74 boys 
from 15 Warsaw street gangs. 
The authors tried to gain 
admittance to the boys’ social 
milieu and to win their 
confidence. They investigated 
the origin and specific char- 
acter of this milieu, using not 
only sociological but also 
psychological methods. 


MARK TWAIN IN WARSAW 


At the beginning of No- 
vember the American actor 
Hal Holbrook gave his now 
famous Mark Twain im- 


personation in Warsaw. His 
recital of extracts from 








KRYSTYNA LOPUSZYNSKA: Monkeys (woodcut) 


Huckleberry Finn and other 
tales by Twain was warmly 
received by the large audience 
which crowded the theatre. 


PASSENDORFER AWARDED IN 
MEXICO 


Jerzy Passendorfer, director 
of the film Assassination has 
received a parcel from Mexico 
containing a small sombrero 
made of silver. The sombrero 
is the prize awarded for this 
film at the festival in Guada- 
lajara. 

Last year Passendorfer’s 
film won an award at the Mar 
del Plata festival in Argentina. 


Assassination has already 
been sold to 27 countries. 








with goggling eyes. In fact his surface shows 
a far more subtle interplay of elements, of 
delicate nuances and half-tones than these 


first associations would suggest. In Mianow- | 


ski’s work there is a tendency towards formal 
understatement, as if the spectator must 
supply a missing factor. Stanislaw Wéjtowicz, 


on the other hand, likes to leave nothing to | 


the spectator; his Bird, therefore, makes 
a more immediately striking impression, 
though for this very reason it seems more 
superficial, or perhaps more synthetic. 

A fascinating interplay of contrasts is 
produced by the urban landscapes of Barbara 


Narebska-Debska and those of Jan Tarasit, | 


with their strong biological or astral as 
sociations. Barbara Narebska-Debska’s com- 
positions are architectural poems that 
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might be compulsory study material for 
architecture students. She builds up 
a harmonious assembly of spheroids that not 
only express a mysterious feeling of pro- 
portion, but also evoke a _  fairy-land 
atmosphere. Here background as such does 
not exist. The whole of the surface is filled 
with horizontal and vertical structures. 

Jan Tarasin also shows a predilection for 
definite forms, but they are not enclosed by 
contours, as are those of Barbara Narebska. 
He distributes stresses and proportions with 
the sensitivity of a Klee or Miro, but with 
more dramatic effect. 

Few creative artists can influence 
others — by infusing them with their own 
vision. One of these exceptions is Halina 
Chrostowska, who can boast of a whole 
circle of young artists inspired by her work. 
Edmund Piotrowicz also uses a similar line, 
although the affinity between his dry point 
and Halina Chrostowska’s mixed metal 
techniques is growing more and more remote. 
Chrostowska’s conception of composition is 
decidedly influenced by painting and she 
has lately seemed less and less interested in 
line, on which Piotrowicz has come to rely 
exlusively. 

The work of Stefan Suberlak is quite 
unique and has so far found few imitators. 
His scenes of low life have something of the 
grotesque vision of the 18th-century Flemish 
masters. It is easy to trace in his work echoes 
of the Polish woodcut school of Skoczylas 
and Kulisiewicz and also of the wayside 
shrines with their Pietas and Men of Sorrows 
and even of pagan gods. The traditions of 
the woodcut have been brought to life once 
more in his linocuts, and although the 
technique is different, they make the same 
emotional impact. 

In the age of Sputniks and satellites 
interest in earthly landscape has not dimin- 
ished. On the contrary — a new way of 
looking at nature is gradually emerging, 
determined by the artist’s gift for 
perceiving the relationship between his own 





HARASIEWICZ 


This year Adam Harasie- 
wicz, the winner of the 1955 
Chopin Competition in War- 
saw, has already given con- 
certs in Turkey, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, G.D.R., U.S.A., 
Mexico, Great Britain, G.F.R. 
and Switzerland; he is due to 
perform in Holland and 
France. 

Harasiewicz’s plans for 
next year include a tour of 
Japan and U.S.A. 


TRICENTENARY OF POLISH PRESS 


Celebrations of the tricen- 
tenary of the Polish press 
will start in January 1961, to 
mark the anniversary of the 
publication of the first number 
of Merkuriusz Polski Ordyna- 
ryjny dzieje wszystkiego swia- 
ta w sobie zamykajacy dla 
informacji pospolitey. 

This event is also to be 
honoured by several special 
publications including: The 
Beginnings of the Polish Press 
by J. Lankau, and a History of 
the Polish Press. Two ex- 
hibitions are planned, one 
devoted to the development 
of the press up to the present 
and the other to history of 
the working class press. Other 
features of the celebrations 
will include meetings with 
readers, special newspaper 
editions and a set of postage 
stamps. 


EXHIBITION ON WARSAW 


The Ministry of Art and 
Culture in cooperation with 
Warsaw architects and town 
planners has prepared an ex- 
hibition depicting the history 
of the city, its destruction 
and the story of its rebuilding. 

The exhibition is to be sent 
to Great Britain, where it will 
be shown in London and 
other cities. 
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One of this year’s Guggen- 
heim prizes has been awarded 
to Eugeniusz Eibisch for his 
Painting of a nude. 

Guggenheim Foundation 
Prizes are awarded every two 
years for the best individual 
work of art during that 
period. This year awards were 
made to representatives of 
28 countris. Eugeniusz 
Eibisch’s Nude, owned by the 
National Museum in Warsaw, 
was exhibited in Brussels and 
Stockholm before being sent 
to the Guggenheim Museum 
in New York. 


POPULARIZATION OF THE 
THEATRE 


“If seriously treated, the 
popularization of the theatre 
in our country largely means 
an attempt to gain the in- 
terest of a large body of 
uneducated potential specta- 
tors who are not even pre- 
pared for the reception of the 
simplest works in the classi- 
cal repertoire. 

“Let us not forget there- 
fore that genuine populariza- 
tion of theatre begins at the 
primary school with a suitable 
humanist curriculum. Without 
such a curriculum, without 
such a@_ schooling, neither 
a universal theatre nor a uni- 
versal culture will ever be 
possible.” 

“Teatr” 
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imagination and the subject observed. The | 
majority of works at the exhibition, including | 
those of Krystyna Kacprzyk-Boruta, Maria 

Luszczkiewicz-Jastrzebska, Krystyna Lopu- | 
szynska and Stefan Daruski share this kind | 
of vision. In spite of numerous individual 

differences, one senses the presence of a com- 

mon susceptibility to the surrealist expression | 
of the object. In these black and white works 

form takes on a new, more universal and 

poetic significance, characteristic of so much | i 
of Polish art. 

In Polish graphic art there is a strong | 
tendency to combine the _ characteristic | 
features of abstractionism and realism. One | 
way this expresses itself is through the 
placing of shapes based on _ extreme | 
distortions of reality against an abstract- 
decorative background. If to this we add the 
prevailing climate of grotesque, poetic sur- 
realism, we arrive at a basic picture of 
present-day trends and tendencies. 

Not our animals — that is the title of 
a surrealist plaster of Paris cut by Stefan 
Berdak. In reality these grotesque creatures 
are very much ours, only we must look at 
them through the eyes of Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery. “What is that?” — Saint-Exupery | 
asks in one of his riddles for adults. “A man’s | 
hat”. “No — 
swallowed an elephant”. The majority of 
exhibitors in Cracow were however searching 
for the elephant. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Corona Regni Poloniae 


Polska Piastéw [Piast Poland]. By 
Pawel Jasienica. Ossolineum. 
Wroclaw-Warszawa, 1960, 391 pp. 


Each epoch has its own historical 
interests, changing under the pressure 
of contemporary events. We can thus 
distinguish now two broad visions 
of the Polish state, shaped by 
historical practice and tradition: a 
country of one nation, and a country 
of many nationalities; its territorial 
extent varies accordingly. 

Under the reign of the first Pol- 
ish ruling dynasty, the Piasts, the 
country had been an_ ethnical 
entity, as it was to become once more 
after 1945. This should be kept in 
mind, for the territorial resemblance 
of today’s Poland to that of the Piasts 
offers the key to an understanding 
of our present interest in the 
formative period and early history 
of the Polish nation, the era which 
came to a close by 1370. 

In the following period the rulers 
of the Jagiellonian dynasty clearly 
abandoned the principle of keeping 
Poland a homogenous nation and 
moved towards a multi-national 
policy. For various reasons, however, 
their ideas did not withstand, the 
test of history. While we cannot 
analyse here the causes of their 
failure, it is worth recalling that in 
western Europe single-nation coun- 
tries developed most easily into 
lasting modern states. 

Pawel Jasienica’s concluding re- 
flections on Polish history are as 
follows: “It so happens .that the 
splendour of later eras, especially the 
golden age of the Renaissance, seems 
to deepen the shadows lingering over 
the times of the Piasts. Even pro- 
minent historians have not hesitated 
to disparage their accomplishments 
and even to assert, for example, that 
the title of “Great” was actually 


conferred upon King Kazimierz by a 
misunderstanding. It took the second 
world war to reveal the important 
truth that the only heritage which 
even the bitterest enemy could not 
deny or destroy was the existence on 
the same territory of the Polish 
nation and of the Polish state as 
a separate political and cultural 
entity. Both the nation and the state 
had taken shape and lasting root in 
the time of the Piasts.” 


~ 


Two subjects are of main interest 
to the author: archaeology and 
dynastic history. As sources, they are 
not closely related, since the former 
is concerned with material civiliza- 
tion, whereas the latter limits our 
vision of the past to political events, 
to the activities of outstanding in- 
dividuals. 


This could be hardly be made 
a ground for reproach. Pawel Jasie- 
nica could, ‘of course, have used 
existing studies on the material civ- 
ilization and social conditions of 
early Poland more extensively; he 
might also have made more use of 
serious Marxist research into mediae- 
val history. His interest in dynastic 
developments, however, is not that 
of the old chronicler, the compiler 
of anecdotes. Representatives of the 
royal dynasty are of interest to him 
as heads of the national community, 
as organizers of its defence or ter- 
ritorial expansion, and as the authors 
of political ideas and makers of 
practical policy. 

Against this background social 
conflicts and their economic basis are 
treated as secondary matters. If 
that is a _ shortcoming, it has 
nevertheless enabled the author to 
bring political history into sharper 
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focus. In this review I propose to 
consider some of the problems, in- 
cluding the origins of Poland as a 
state, its territorial and ethnographic 
spread, centripetal and centrifugal 
forces within the state, Polish- 
German relations, the growing 
strength of national bonds, feudal 
fragmentation and subsequent uni- 
fication. These are, of course, only 
a part of the vital development of 
those times, and only some of the 
questions discussed in the book. 


Archaeological excavations which 
have been on an increas- 
ing scale in recent years, clearly 
prove that a Slavonic people with 
a relatively highly developed civiliza- 
tion, known as the Lusatian culture, 
inhabited the area between the Odra 
and the Vistula for a period pre- 
ceding, by several centuries, the 
first written mention of Poland as 
a political organism. These people 
produced iron implements and built 
towns and villages which were not 
only centres of political power, but 
also of trade and commerce. 

Written sources (including the 
famous “Bavarian Geographer’) re- 
veal the existence of tribal organiza- 
tions, especially in Slask (Silesia) and 
Matlopolska (Little Poland), but 
curiously enough, they make no 
mention of the state of the Polanie 
who inhabited the present region of 
Poznan and brought about the inte- 
gration of Polish territories. This 


ommision is not difficult to explain,’ 


since in the tenth century this al- 
ready very powerful state was cut 
off from Germany by a number of 
pagan Slavonic tribes living far to 
the west of the Odra. It is quite 
probable that this “natural” barrier 
keeping the Polanie out of the reach of 
German expansionism, enabled them 
to establish themselves firmly, while 
their Slavonic neighbours in the West 
were destroyed. 

Be that as it may, by 963, which 
brought the first written information 
of this state, and of course, by 966, 
which marked its adoption of 


Christianity, it had already been in 
existence for some time. Jézef Ko- 
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strzewski, a historian specializing in 
this period, has written as follows: 

“Before the existence of Poland 
as a_ state, recorded in written 
sources, it had certainly been develop. 
ing for many generations, as a result 
of the military conquest of a number 
of neighbouring Polish tribes by the 
Prince of Gniezno.” By the reign of 
Mieszko I and then of Bolestaw the 
Valiant, Poland’s power was ex- 
tending over the basins of the Odra 
and the Vistula, welding all these 
areas into a single political organism. 
As a result the map of Poland in the 
year 1000 almost exactly covered 
(with the exception of the north- 
eastern corner) the area of present- 
day Poland. The country, unified 
under the strong central power of 
Mieszko and Boleslaw, was made up 
of regions possessing a common 
linguistic, cultural and _ economic 
tradition. Without the link Poland, 
which in the tenth century had 
spread over a very wide area, could 
not have proved a stable state. For, 
although in the next few centuries 
she was split into a number of feudal 
principalities, the forces making 
for unity were finally to prevail. 

It would be a mistake, of course, 
to think that Piast Poland developed 
in accordance with a single political 
idea, or that there was just one 
tendency — to strengthen the central 
governing power and the state, or 
that her rulers were content with 
their ethnically Polish domain and 
did not. seek further expansion. One 
could hardly expect this, in view of 
the strong centrifugal tendencies of 
the middle ages. 


In 1138 upon the death of Bo- 
lestaw Wrymouth, Poland entered 4 
period of feudal fragmentation. Wry- 
mouth’s testament envisaged 4 
division of the country, each of his 
sons being given the hereditary rule 
of one province. The eldest son oF 
Senior Prince was to rule over the) 
capital dominion of Malopolska and 
also over Pomorze (Pomerania). 
Although this division did not 
completely do away with state unity, 
it did greatly weaken the country! 
The brothers and their descendants 
quarrelled and fought over the 
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CORONA REGNI POLONIAE 


succession, and often applied to the 
German Emperor for arbitration. 
This diminished the power of the 
Princes in their relations with the 
Church and the knights and under- 
mined Poland’s international position. 
Before 1138 there had also been 
periods of prosperity and decline, but 
the trend towards strong central 
government had prevailed on the 
whole, and Poland had been able to 
keep her independence, to make 


| agreements and enter into interna- 


tional significance. 


Fragmentation of the country had 
its influence on  Polish-German 
relations, although it was not rela- 
tions with the Empire that turned 
out to be of central importance. Po- 
land under her early sovereigns, the 
two Bolestaws, managed to make ad- 
vantageous argeements with the 
Emperors and wage successful wars 
with them. True, in the period of 
fragmentation the Emperor, as the 
brothers’ arbitrator in their feuds 
over the succession, interfered in 
Polish affairs, but it was not he but 
the east German barons who were 
the mainspring in the German 
feudal expansion in the East. These 
had not been able to accomplish 
much against a strong central power. 
but found it much easier to encroach 
upon smaller single domains. Thus 
Brandenburg expanded to the East 
over the Odra, and the provinces of 
Silesia and Western Pomorze came 
under growing German influence. At 
the same time an even more serious 
enemy appeared on the scene. At the 
beginning of the 13th century one 
of the Polish Princes, Konrad of 
Mazowsze (Mazovia), had brought in 
the Teutonic Order of the Knights 
of St Mary to help him fight the 
Prussians, a pagan Slavonic tribe. A 
few decades later, the Knights ruled 
over a powerful state north of Po- 
land, occupied the mouth of the 
Vistula as well as Gdansk Pomorze, 
and threatened further attacks. How- 
ever, the new danger in the north 
became a signal for reunification and 
the rebirth of a strong monarchy, 
backed by the economic needs of the 
towns and by the knights who dis- 
liked the growing prominence of the 
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nobles. Unity was also supported by 
a considerable part of the clergy. 

The period was characterized by 
a growing patriotism. 

The 13th century, however, merely 
witnessed the prologue to unification, 
and the endeavours of the Princes 
of Slask, Wielkopolska, and Mato- 
polska were not immediately crowned 
with success. Reunification was 
achieved by the two last kings of 
the Piast dynasty, Wladyslaw the 
Short and Kazimierz the Great, in 
the first half of the 14th century. 
They accomplished it among far 
greater difficulties than those which 
the first kings of Poland had to 
overcome. In the North and North- 
East they faced the hostile forces of 
the Brandenburg March and the 
Teutonic Order, in the South-West 
the Bohemian King and the German 
Emperor, who had brought Slask 
under their rule. Therefore the Po- 
land of the last Piast emerged 
within much narrower frontiers than 
before and did not include such 
basically Polish areas as Slask and 
the part of Pomorze between the 
mounths of the Odra and the Vistula. 
And yet, the process of re-uniting 
Poland unfinished by the last Piasts 
and dormant during the following. 
era, gave birth to a general idea 
which was by no means an ana- 
chronism. Pawel Jasienica defines it 
in the following words: 

“In the times of Kazimierz the 
Great and under his direct influence 
a new and complex political idea 
finally took shape, which opened up 
broad vistas for the future. In ac- 
cordance with the documents of the 
age we call it Corona Regni Po- 
loniae — the Crown of the Polish 
Kingdom. 

“Kazimierz the Great and the 
group of political thinkers around 
him understood this title of the Po- 
lish Kingdom in a twofold way: 

“In its simplest everyday meaning 
it referred to the country under the 
rule of the Polish monarch, covering. 
a territory with frontiers defined 
by international agreements. It com- 
prised Malopolska, Wielkopolska 
(Great Poland), Kujawy, the Dobrzyn 
region, and the Red Cities (West- 
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ern part of Kievan Rus). Not included 
Slask, 


were Pomorze, and even 


Mazowsze. 


“The Crown of the Polish King- 
dom (in its wider sense — J.S.) was 
a political concept symbolizing the 
Polish kings lawful and hereditary 
sovereignty over all the lands which 
had ever belonged to Poland or were 
inhabited by Poles. Source of the law 
was the Polish Crown, symbol of 
historical unity. 


Flavour 


Tatarak i inne opowiadania [Sweet- 
Flag and other stories]. By Jaro- 
slaw Iwaszkiewicz. Czytelnik. War- 
szawa, 1960. 


There is no stirring action in these 
stories, no tension or unexpected 
twist. There is none of that shapeless- 
ness of composition consciously used 
by the contemporary writer, con- 
cerned to reveal the subconscious of 
his characters through the “stream- 
of-consciousness” method or _ to 
use merely behaviourist description. 
Iwaszkiewicz never gives up the 
author’s right to reflective insight 
into human feelings and deeds. 

Sweet-Flag belongs to the classical 
tradition of Polish prose — but it is 
prose written by a poet. There is 
something strikingly fresh about the 
book, a quality that is apparent in 
all of Iwaszkiewicz’s writing, but 
comes out most clearly here, in these 
recent stories. Their meaning does 
not depend on any chain of events 
or single occurrence, but on situa- 
tion — almost as in lyrical poetry. 
A young boy experiences first love, 
and this new world of experience 
helps him to grow up in his attitude 
towards his father (The Girl and the 
Pigeons). A woman in the full bloom 
of maturity approaches a young man 
who is in love for the first time in 
his life, but with someone else. The 
woman knows that only his or her 
own death could be a final meaning 
to their relationship; death takes the 
boy — he is drowned in a clay-pit 
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of the 
Polish Kingdom was Mazowsze ruled | | 
by princes who recognized an | 
Supremacy of Cracow*. The 
concept embodied the right — onun 
lapsed — of the Polish King to Slask 
and Pomorze, as well as to the Odra 
over its entire co “d 


Jan Gérski 


* Cracow was then capital of Poland. 


of Life 


(Sweet-Flag). In August Day there is 
no real action, simply the ordinary 
everyday occurrences of a warm 
Indian summer. The author recalls 
them after many decades, in all their 
sharpness of sound, colour, scent and 
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flavour. Each of these situations is 
infused with a feeling of life which 
it is impossible to express in words; 
according to Iwaszkiewicz it can be 
conveyed only by recreating the 
emotional climate of the situation in 
which it was felt. 

Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz, born into 
a family of Polish landed gentry, was 
brought up in Kiev and Odessa. He 
began his career as a writer in the 
early days of Poland’s “Second Inde- 
pendence”, as if straight from the 
turmoil of war and revolution. In 
Warsaw he came into contact with 
a group of young artists who used to 
gather in the fashionable café Pika- 
dor, from which they took their name. 
His first published works were two 
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volumes of verse: Oktostychy (1919) 
and Dyonysia (1922). The cover for 
the second collection was designed 
by Antoni Slonimski, whose own 
poetic leanings were only to emerge 
later. In his autobiographical novel 
Hilary, syn buchaltera (Hilary, Son of 
a Bookkeeper, 1923) Iwaszkiewicz re- 
created the atmosphere of those first 
days in Warsaw. In the first two col- 
lections of poetry we find the first 
attempts to capture the bewitching 
flavour of life. 


Later, as the years went by, 


fraught with drama and heavy with 
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| the threat of historical calamity, 
Iwaszkiewicz continued to believe 
and uphold the serenity of his work 
and his right to taste life. Yet a sad 
and bitter awareness of the merciless 
passing of time would slip into his 
verse and short stories as in Panny 
z Wilka (Young Ladies from Wilk). 
His historical novel Czerwone tar- 
cze (Red Shields, 1935) came out at 
a time when the approaching war 
was threatening civilization and 
stirring up the anxieties of European 
litarary and artistic circles. In that 
novel, therefore, the flavour of life 
took on a certain bitterness, mixed 
with resignation and lack of belief 
in the effectiveness of human endeav- 
our, brought to nought by the indif- 
ference and haughty march of history. 
These ideas occur again in various 
novels and stories written at that 
time and in the first years of the war, 
such as Pasje Bledomierskie (Passions 
of Bledomierz, 1938), Kongres we 
Florencji (Congress in Florence, 1941), 
Bitwa na réwninie Sedgemoore (The 
Battle on Sedgemoore Plain, 1942), 
and also in other short stories written 
later in the war. Somewhere Iwasz- 
kiewicz has said that an act of hope, 
an act of faith in life and in man 
is inherent in the creative process of 
art, in the very concept of literature. 
And it was from these wistful, some- 
times deeply moving stories — col- 
lected later, after the war, in the 
volumes Stara cegielnia, Nowa mi- 
los¢, Nowele wltoskie (The Old Brick- 
Kiln, New Love, Italian Stories) — 
that the reader gathered an im- 
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pression of epic serenity and- the 
ripe flavour of life; it was there 
that he found praise of human ability 
to endure and the strength of moral 
protest against evil and crime. After 
the war Iwaszkiewicz was to show 
his loving faith in life in many 
Ways — in prose and verse, plays and 
sketches, in essays on music, in 
personal recollections in his column 
Talking About Books contributed once 
a week to the Sunday edition of the 
popular daily Zycie Warszawy, and 
finally in his editorial work. In the 
years 1947 and 1948 Iwaszkiewicz 
sponsored an excellent weekly No- 
winy Literackie and for the last few 
years has been editor-in-chief of the 
leading Polish literary monthly 
Tworczosé. 

However, without doubt the fullest 
attempt to communicate that flavour 
of life, so carefully preserved 
throughout many historical upheavals, 
is to be found in the epic Slawa 
i chwata (Fame and Glory), the first 
volume of which appeared in 1956, the 
second in 1958; Iwaszkiewicz is now 
engaged on the third volume. In this 
novel he has tried to recreate a pano- 
ramic view of his early social en- 
vironment — the intelligentsia belong- 
ing to the landed gentry living in the 
pre-revolutionary Ukraine. 

Sweet-Flag, a collection of stories 
attempting to reproduce the flavour 
of life in various ways, is actually 
a lyrical commentary by the author 
on his own great epic achievements. 


Wactlaw Sadkowski 
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ZBIGNIEW BIENKOWSKI: Trzy poe- 
maty [Three poems]. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 
119 pp. $0.50 


Zbigniew Bienkowski has published 
many excellent translations of French 
poetry and essays, but shows much more 
reserve in presenting his own poems to 
the public — the last volume of his 
verse appeared as long ago as 1945. The 


present collection is close to its pre- 
decessor in its intellectual tone; it 
aspires to grasp the philosophical 


“meaning of things’’. 


MARIA KUNCEWICZ: Dwa_ ksiezyce 
[Two Moons]. Graphic design by J.S. Mi- 
klaszewski. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1960. 
209 pp. $0.65 


The background of the book is Kazi- 
mierz, a small town on the Vistula, which 
to this day is a favourite haunt of writers 
and painters. In this work, first published 
some thirty years ago, Maria Kuncewicz 
contrasts the beauty of Renaissance archi- 
tecture with the poverty of the Jews 
who at that time formed a large per- 
centage of the local population (and who 
were later exterminated by the Nazis). 
The artificial way of life and the 
psychology of the closed artistic milieu 
is confronted with the much more authen- 
tic life of the local people. 


ARTUR MIEDZYRZECKI: Kombatanci 
i podréznicy [Combatants and Travellers]. 
Czytelnik, Warszawa, 1960. 70 pp. $0.50 


In 1836-37 Juliusz Slowacki, one of Po- 
land’s greatest Polish Romantic poets, 
then in his twenties, visited Greece and 
Egypt. This visit left a profound im- 
pression on his work. Artur Miedzy- 
rzecki, poet and essayist, tries to recon- 
struct Sltowacki’s experiences and reflec- 
tions during his travels and concludes 
that they represented the first turning 
point in his work. The visit to Egypt 
gave him the sense of cultural per- 


spective that he had not been able to 
develop in the provincial and conservative 
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milieu of his youth spent in the Eastern 
part of Poland (Krzemieniec and Wilno), 
at that time under Tsarist rule. 


ANDRZEJ STAWAR: Pisarstwo Henry- 
ka Sienkiewicza [The Writing of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz]. PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 376 pp. 
$0.90 


A critical monograph which analyses 
and evaluates all the more important 
works of the author of Quo Vadis, as well 
as critical views about them. As a Marx- 
ist Stawar (born 1900) pays particular 
attention to the social and historiosophical 
views of Sienkiewicz, who belonged to 
the political right wing. 


BRONISLAW WIERNIK: Nietutejszy [A 
Stranger]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 196. 
308 pp. $0.55 


A first novel by a journalist and author 
of original and popular radio plays on 
current moral issues. The novel is in the 
form of a monologue, narrated by the 
central character, a woman. 


Wiersze i krajobrazy [Poems and Land 
scapes]. An anthology of poems edited by 
Andrzej Lam and Jacek Trznadel. Wy- 
dawnictwo Literackie. Krakow, 1960. 
413 pp. Cloth: $2.50 


A popular anthology of Polish poetry 
from Jan Kochanowski to Tadeusz Réze- 
wicz, illustrating the evolution of lyrical 
poetry through the poet’s attitude t 
landscape. 


JERZY ZAWIEYSKI: Brzegiem cienis 
{On the Edge of Shadows]. Notes from 
a Diary. Znak. Krakdéw, 1960. 256 pp. 
$1.20 


Jerzy Zawieyski (born 1902) is a Roma 
Catholic leader, Sejm deputy and member 


of the Council of State, as well as a noted) 


writer. The diary primarily contains notes 
on things read and reflections on the 
author’s own work. 
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ANDRZEJ WISZOWATY: O  religii 
wgodnej z rozumem czyli traktat o po- 
dugiwaniu sie sqdem rozumu_  takze 
w sprawach teologicznych i religijnych 
fon Religion Conforming to Reason, or 
a Treatise on Resorting to the Judgement 
of Reason in Theological and Religious 
Matters Also]. Translated from the Latin 
py E. Jedrkiewicz. Introduced and an- 
notated by J. Ogonowski. PWN. War- 
gawa, 1960. Ixvi + 20 pp. Cloth. $1.60 
(library of the Classics of Philosophy, 
Polish Writers Series). 


Edition of a treatise by a late Socinian 
writer (1608-78), containing an exposition 
of his views on the relation between 
reason and faith. Detailed notes. 


ANDRZEJ LEWICKI: Procesy poznaw- 
ewe i orientacja w otoczeniu [Cognitive 
Processes and Orientation in One’s En- 


vironment]. PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 242 pp. 
$1.65 
The author opposes introspective 


methods and favours the investigation of 


Opisy i ilustracje Poznania z XVI — 
XVIII wieku [Descriptions and Surveys 
of Poznan, 16th-18th Centuries]. Ed. 
M. J. Mika. Published by PWN for the 
Poznan Branch of the Polish Historical 
Society. Poznan, 1960. 382 pp. $5.00. (Ma- 
terials of the Section on the History of 
Poznan). 


Source publication covering little 
known archival material relating to the 
history of Poznan, its architectural, 
economic and social development, in- 
cluding the history of the suburbs and 
villages belonging to the city. 


Proces Romualda Traugutta i cztonkéw 
Rzqadu Narodowego [The Trial of Romuald 
Traugutt and Other Members of the Na- 
tional Government]. Ed. Emanuel Halicz. 
PWN. Warszawa, 
$5.00 


1960. Ixxxvi + 323 pp. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


PIOTR Z GONIADZA: O ponurzaniu 
chrystyjanskim [On Christian Immersion]. 
Prepared by Halina Gérska, Konrad 
Gérski, and Krystyna Wilczewska. Pub- 
lished by PWN for the Polish Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of Philosophy and 
Sociology. Warszawa, 1960. 91 pp. $1.15 
(Library of Reformation Writers, No. 3). 

A treatise by one of the founders of 
the Socinian doctrine pertaining to the 
issue, significant not only for purely 
theological reasons, whether the sacra- 
ment of baptism should be administered 
to children or to adults. Piotr z Goniadza 
(Peter of Goniadz, c. 1525 to c. 1571), re- 
presented a radical trend in Socinianism, 
and was an opponent of feudalism and 
wars, and a supporter of the abolition 
of divisions between the social estates. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


psychological processes indirectly, by 
inference, e.g., from the reactions to 
stimuli. Starting from these assumptions 
he endeavours to define the notion of 
“cognitive process’, taking into account 
the results of psychological research by 
Pavlov and Adrian. Bibliography. Sum- 
mary in English. 


HISTORY 


A scholarly analysis of the files of the 
investigation carried out by the Russian 
judiciary authorities prior to the trial of 
the last leader of the January Uprising 
of 1863 and his collaborators and including 
the related correspondence and evidence 
of the accused. Romuald Traugutt (1826- 
1864), ex-officer of the Tsarist army, was 
the leader of the uprising in its last 
days. He was arrested, sentenced to 
death, and later hanged in the Warsaw 
Citadel. 


Watykan a stosunki polsko-niemieckie 
w latach 1918-1939 [The Vatican and Polish- 
German Relations, 1918-39]. Selected doc- 
uments, Ed. Jarostaw Jurkiewicz. Pub- 
lished by KiW for the Polish Institute of 
International Affairs. Warszawa, 1960. 
120 pp. $0.15 

A selection of diplomatic records (not 
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published so far) and excerpts from the 
memoirs of Jézef Beck, then Polish For- 
eign Minister, the Polish vice-minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Jan Szembek, the French 


Foreign Minister, Georges Bonnet, and 
others. It sheds light on the political 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


relations between Poland, whose Govern. 
ment at that time had to take into ac. 
count the Roman Catholic clergy, loyal 
to the Vatican, and the Papal Curia which 
in controversial Polish-German _issucs 
always sided with Germany. 


SOCIOLOGY 


LUDWIK KRZYWICKI: Artykuty i roz- 
prawy 1888-1889 [Articles and Dissertations, 
1888-89]. PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 602 pp. 
$4.65 

This fourth volume of the complete 
works of an eminent Polish sociologist 
(1859-1941) includes articles published in 
periodicals relating principally to social 
and political issues. 


ANDRZEJ KWILECKI: Rola spoteczna 
nauczyciela na Ziemiach Zachodnich w 
Swietle pamietnikéw nauczycieli-osadni- 
kéw [The Social Réle of the Teacher in 
the Polish Western Territories in the 
Light of the Memoirs of Teachers Who 
Have Settled There]. Instytut Zachodni. 
Poznan. 124 pp. $1.25. (Western Territories, 
Studies and Materials, No. 3). 

The author focuses his attention. on 
the réle played by teachers, who have 


settled in the Western Territories since 
World War II, in the adjustment of the 
population to new living conditions and 
in the formation of a new social structure. 


Przeglad Socjologiczny [Sociological 
Review]. Publication of the Lé6dz Socio- 
logical Centre. Vol. XIV/1. Published by 
Ossolineum for the 43E6dz_ Scientific 
Society. L6dz-Wroclaw, 1960. 225 pp. $2.6 


Includes the following articles: Prob- 
lems of the Urban Milieu by P. Rybicki, 
The Schema of Adjustment in a Free 
Group by Czestaw Znamierowski, Basic 
Methodological Concepts in the Sociology 
of Florian Znaniecki by J. Szczepahski, 
and Mass Culture in France by A. Kios- 
kowska, as well as communiqués, ma- 
terials, Polish and foreign chronicles, and 
reviews. 


POLITICS 


MIECZYSLEAW F. RAKOWSKI: SPD w 
okresie powojennym (1949-1954). Problemy 
i idee [The German Socialist Party, 1949- 
54. Problems and Ideals]. PWN. Warszawa, 
1960. 173 pp. $1.15 


The well-known political journalist, 
editor-in-chief of the weekly Polityka, 


compares the present position of the Ger- 
man Socialist Party with the traditions of 
German social democracy, and shows that 
by gradually abandoning its old mottos 
and programmes the party has now be- 
come an organization that preserves 
certain traditional forms but deprived of 
their former ideological content. 


ECONOMICS 


WITOLD ANDRUSZKIEWICZ: Polskie 
porty handlowe [Polish Commercial 
Ports] Wydawnictwo Morskie. Gdynia, 
1960. 179 pp., 3 plates. $0.40 


Description of commercial ports, their 
turn-over, management, mechanization of 
goods handling, etc., supplemented by the 
history of their post-war reconstruction 
and expansion. Illustrations, statistical 
tables, 





IZABELA BOJANOWSKA:: Polski prze- 
myst okretowy [The Polish Shipbuilding 
Industry]. Wydawnictwo Morskie. Gdynia, 
1960. 125 pp. 1 table. $0.35 

Pre-war and post-war history of the 
Gdynia shipyard and of shipbuilding in 


Gdansk and Szczecin, illustrated and 
documented with statistics. 
ANDRZEJ KARPINSKI: Poland and 


the World Economy. Polonia Publishing 
House, Warszawa, 1960. 132 pp. In English. 
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Information, based on Polish and for- 
eign sources, on Poland’s post-war eco- 
nomic development, as compared with the 
pre-war period, taking into account war 
losses, and on the present level of the 
Polish economy compared with other 
countries. Consists of two parts: (1) Dy- 
namics of Poland’s economic develop- 
ment in relation to the world; (2) Present 
level of the development of Poland’s 
economy in relation to the world eco- 
nomy. 


JANUSZ MAJCZYNO: Polska flota han- 
dlowa. Zarys zagadnien polityki zeglugo- 
wej i rozwoju floty handlowej w Polsce 
Ludowej [The Polish Merchant Marine. 
An Outline of Shipping Policy and of 
the Expansion of the Merchant Marine in 


THEA 


HENRYK CUDNOWSKI: Niedyskrecje 
teatralne [Theatrical Indiscretions]. Osso- 
lineum. Wroctaw, 1960. 431 pp. $3.15 


Reminiscences of an actor (written 
down in 1957) who for most of his life 
worked in a Lwéw theatre. The most 
interesting sections are those that refer 
to the Lwéw theatre and opera at the 
turn of the 19th century. The author does 
not confine himself to theatrical issues, 
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People’s Poland]. Wydawnictwo Morskie. 
Gdynia, 1960. 135 pp. $0.35 

An outline of the development of the 
Polish merchant marine between 1927 
and 1939 and in post-war Poland, of the 
organization of shipping and of shipping 
policy. 


JERZY LOTH & ZOFIA PETRAZYCKA: 
Geografia gospodarcza Polski [The Eco- 
nomic Geography of Poland]. Vol. 1. PWN. 
431 pp. Cloth. $1.80 

A popular descriptive outline of Po- 
land’s economic geography. Fairly ex- 
haustive data and comprehensive biblio- 
graphy. Vol. 1 covers the geographic 
environment, demographic issues, agri- 
culture, forestry and fishing. 

Vol. 2 is to deal with industry, trans- 
port, foreign trade and economic regions. 


TRE 


however, so that the book is also a val- 
uable contribution to social history. 


ANTONI FERTNER: Podréze komiczne 
[Comic Travels]. Ed. J. Bober. Wydaw- 
nictwo Literackie. Krakéw, 1960. 233 pp., 
14 plates. $0.90 


Reminiscences of an outstanding Pol- 
ish comedian, of the period before and 
after the world war. 
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